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Look at the money you'll save. On mops. Floor-waxes. On maintenance men. 
Polyanna needs none of them. This World carpet with pile of 1009/o Herculon® 
olefin fiber is engineered for rugged wear and maximum practicality. Neat 
where feet meet in restaurants, schoolrooms, drug stores, hospitals. librar- 
ies, motels, hotels, banks, supermarkets. Specify Polyanna. In one of the 
many out of this World colors. It's demone in your interest and to your credit. 
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Pearson Chairs by Knoll 


The Pearson chairs are so sensitively designed that they appear to be a study in pure form, but actually solve the dual 
problem of office seating: function and comfort. To preserve the lines of these designs Knoll has developed a new compact 
control unit which eliminates the mechanical clutter underneath. Another contribution by Knoll to the total office. Designed 
by Max Pearson of the Knoll Design Development Group. Knoll Associates, Furniture and Textiles, 320 Park Avenue, New 


York, New York 10022. Knoll International operates in 29 countries. & 
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Church® Seats have many natural enemies. 


That's why we make all of our Moltex® commercial BANG! CRASH! BANG! BANG! BANG! Can any 
seats out of high-impact polystyrene. seat survive such torturous treatment? 


Millions of Church Seats are doing it every day. 


Note the cover on the seat? It's a Church exclusive in the commer- ( HI IR( H AMERICAN 

cial and institutional field. We've got round seats, elongated, closed STAN DARD 

and open-front seats—and all made of high-impact polystyrene! “THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE”? 

Your choice of four different hinge styles, too—check, self-sustaining, 40 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 10018 4 
regular or our unique eccentric hinge. No matter what kind of seat 

you need, Church has it. © AMERICAN-STANDARD 1969 
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colors to match your 
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and specifications yo u r 
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Haws Drinking 


Faucet Company, nex t 


1441 Fourth Street, 


Berkeley, California $ d 
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Model 90-C at right, 50-C below, available in all 
five colors. Ask about Haws remote chillers for 
hidden cold-water source. 


drinking fountains and faucets, emergency decontamination 
units and water coolers 
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EAFR-10-S 
FULLY RECESSED 


Designer-styled 

Water Coolers, Too! 
Complete line for hospitals, 
schools, hotels, offices, stores. 
Write for details or see our 
listing in Sweet's Architectural 
File. 
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Service sinks 


MODEL E-23-185-20 


Heavy-gauge stainless steel 
takes toughest institutional usage! 


Mops, buckets, or heavy utensils can never chip, crack, or 

stain Elkay's extra-rugged service sinks. They're built for a 
lifetime of trouble-free usage. Seamless construction leaves no 
corners or crevices to hide dirt. Extra-spacious compartment 

is crafted of 14 gauge nickel-bearing stainless steel. 

And this is just one'in an extensive line from Elkay . . . 

world's largest producer of standard and custom-made stainless 
steel sinks. Write today for complete catalog or 

see our listing in Sweet's 


Architectural File. ELK AY: 


Stainless Steel Sinks and Water Coolers 


Elkay Manufacturing Company, 2700 S. 17th Avenue, Broadview, Ill. 60153 
©1968 EMC 
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Nickel stainless steel roofs triumph over time. 


A 10 to 20 year life isn't enough 
for a cathedral roof. A cathedral, 
counting time by the century, 
demands a longer lasting roof. 
Resistant to atmospheric corro- 
sion, nickel stainless steel retains a 
soft luster for the life of the 
building. 

It's also virtually maintenance 
free. This roof, with a little help 
from the wind and rain, will clean 
itself. 

Stainless is so much stronger 
than other architectural metals 
(from 75,000 to 125,000 psi tensile 
strength in the cold-rolled condi- 


'St. Mary's Cathedral, Tokyo, Japan. 
| Architect: Kenzo Tange, Tokyo. 
Roofing material: AISI Type 304 
Stainless steel, No. 2B finish. 
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tion) that you can design with 
thinner gauges and members. The 
combination of long life, low 
maintenance and light weight 
makes stainless a very economical 
material. 

Esthetically, stainless has a way 
of blending in anywhere without 
overwhelming. What's more, stain- 
less doesn't streak or stain sur- 
rounding materials. On St. Mary's, 
the roof is complemented with 
copings, flashings, gutters and 
accessories of stainless. And the 
soft sheen of the roof subtly 
reflects and highlights the color 


and texture of the masonry. 

If you haven't looked into 
stainless within the last couple of 
years, you will be pleasantly 
surprised by the wider variety of 
economical standard shapes, sizes 
and finishes now available. For 
more facts and ideas about nickel 
stainless steel, write for our 
architectural fact sheet. The 
International Nickel Company, 
Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, 

N. Y. 10005. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
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Asides 


Next Month: For the first time in 
history, the AIA will be holding 
its convention with its counter- 
part to the north, the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada. It is 
only fitting, then, that the Official 
Convention Guide take cognizance 
of this fact. 

"The Great Lakes: The Tie That 
Binds" is the title of a special 32- 
page section featuring five authors 
—a geoprapher, an ecologist, an 
economist, an architectural his- 
torian and a US congressman — 
who examine in depth the develop- 
ment, assets, problems and future 
growth of our most important con- 
tinental resource. Capping off the 
section is a “Plan for Action." 

Also in June: a three-part report 
on Chicago, the city, and the pres- 
entation of the 1969 Honor Awards 
through photographs, plans and 
jury comments. 


About Art Directors: Getting back 
to Chicago for a minute, we want 
to take particular note of the Red 
Grooms' four-color portfolio. The 
idea for presenting this artist's 
view of the Windy City in three 
dimensions was developed by our 
art director, Marilyn  Housell, 
working with Bess Balchen, assist- 
ant editor who doubles as photog- 
rapher on occasion. 

In other words, art directors — 
good ones, that is — do more than 
specify type, crop photos and lay 
out pages; they contribute editori- 
ally as well as graphically. 

A look at the masthead this 
month, however, reveals that Suzy 
Thomas has assumed the art direc- 
torship. Her extensive experience 
in the art field — 15 years prior to 
joining the Institute in 1966 where 
she first served under Mrs. Housell 
and more recently with the publica- 
tions services — should stand her 
in good stead. 

Mrs. Housell, who was associ- 
ated with the JOURNAL for eight 
years, is now with Urban America 
where she will not only be respon- 
sible for City magazine but for all 
graphics of the Washington-based 
organization. R.E.K. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: 12 left — Official 
White House photograph; 12 right — I. Count- 
ess v. Schwerin; 56, 57 — Dept. of Photog- 
raphy, Ohio State University; 73 — Rondal 
Partridge; 74, 75, 76 above, center, second 
from below, below — Roger Sturtevant; 76 
second from above — Morley Baer; 78 left — 
Rondal Partridge; 78 right — Morley Baer; 
102 — Larry Stark. 
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Yes, now you've got a choice at five dollars a square foot. You can get space division with an accordion 
fold door. Or you can get space division plus a few free extras with a Brunswick Valuwall. 


Extras like an NSSEA acoustical rating (no accordion door has one). And automatic floor 
seals (they won't scrape floors or carpets). And woodgrain finishes or choice of 
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American Seating's new Sundberg shell is shown above on a stacking chair. Made from a new static-free material, cast nylon, the highly styled Sundberg line contains 9 different designs 


If you can pick the right colors 
for an office, you can pick the 
right colors for a school. Right? 

Wrong! 


Some people hate red. Optimists love it. Conservatives go for blue. Nature lovers like 
green. Right? And you’ve seen how these preferences and prejudices naturally show 
up when people select colors for their homes or business surroundings. But. . . 
"there's no room for personal opinion in the selection of colors for school interiors. 


Choices that are best for the student may sometimes be quite surprising, but they are 
based on factual studies." So says Faber Birren, American Seating's educational furni- 
ture consultant and founder of Color Trends, Inc. 


In a new booklet, "How Color Can Create an Environment of Excellence in the 
Classroom", Birren reveals some eye-opening facts about the effects of color on 
the learning process — why certain color combinations are more compatible in the 
classroom. For your copy, write American Seating Co., Box AJ-683, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502. 
In Canada, our Subsidiary — Ebena Lasalle Inc., Montreal. 


for the Environment of Excellence WN Yla =1L@72N Ne 
» SEATING 
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Moynihan to Keynote Joint 
AIA/RAIC Convention; 
Record Turnout Is Forecast 


White House urbanist Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan will keynote the 
combined June 22-26 Chicago con- 
vention of The American Institute 
of Architects and the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada. 

The convention with its “Focus 
Now" theme —stressing the ur- 
gency of environmental redress — 
is expected to be the most heavily 
attended in AIA history. Conven- 
tion planners “conservatively” 
forecast a total turnout of 6,000. 
This would top the 1967 New York 
meeting by nearly 1,000. 

The forecast figure includes 
from 2,000 to 2,500 architects with 
the Canadian professionals ac- 
counting for about 500. 

Moynihan, a prolific writer on 
race and urban problems and a 
prominent Democrat, left his post 
as director of the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of Harvard and 
MIT to join the Nixon Adminis- 
tration as White House urban af- 
fairs chief. 

He was viewed by many mayors 
as an attractive choice for the 
White House assignment. Said one, 
Detroit's Jerome P. Cavanagh, of 
Moynihan's selection: “A man like 
Pat Moynihan has the stature and 


Moynihan 


viewpoint that's needed. Pat's a 
good guy and he'll speak up." 

Purves Lecturer Named: The 
Purves Memorial Lecture will be 
given by Dr. Hans Selye of Mont- 
real. The Vienna-born physician 
is a productive writer in his own 
right and an authority on the re- 
lationship between man's well- 
being and his environment. 

Doctor Selye has long been con- 
cerned with the effects on the 
aging process of the tension and 
stress in today's living. 

Chicago's Palmer House is the 
headquarters for this first joint 
meeting of the two North Ameri- 


Selye 
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can architectural organizations. It 
will be the AIA's 101st conven- 
tion, the RAIC's 62nd. 

AIA and RAIC members will 
attend mutually planned profes- 
sional sessions together; they will 
hold their own business sessions, 
investiture ceremonies, etc. 

One matter of business AIA 
delegates will have before them 
is the election of national officers 
for 1969-70. The deadline for the 
filing of nominating petitions is 
May 15, but these nominations 
were in at presstime: 

Robert F. Hastings, FAIA, De- 
troit, for first vice-president and 
president-designate; George M. 
White, Cleveland, George T. Rock- 
rise, FAIA, San Francisco and 
Francis D. Lethbridge, FAIA, 
Washington, for vice president 
(three are to be elected); and Rex 
L. Becker, FAIA, St. Louis, and 
Dean F. Hilfinger, FAIA, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., for treasurer. Hilfinger 
currently holds the office which 
like the secretary's office, holding 
over this year, is a two-year term. 

Amid the Great: The convention 
will take place in the vineyard of 
some of America’s most exciting 
architecture and architectural gi- 
ants (see following story on Frank 
Lloyd Wright celebration in Chi- 
cago’s Oak Park suburb). Fittingly, 
the Chicago Chapter AIA, the host 
chapter, has arranged an elaborate 
program of architectural tours. 

Among the honors traditionally 
presented at conventions is a 
medal which this year will have 


as a backdrop one of mankind's’ 


darkest hours of savagery. The 
medal is the Henry Bacon Medal 
for Memorial Architecture and it 
will go to the designers of a mon- 
ument to the World War II Fosse 
Ardeatine massacre. 

With the Allied forces advanc- 
ing toward Rome and the killing 
of 33 marching Nazi stormtroopers 
by the Italian underground, the 
German command herded 330 Ital- 
ians into a quarry and shot them, 
then with dynamite sealed the 
tomb. 

In 1950 five Italian architects 
designed a unique mausoleum at 
the site—a concrete slab which 
appears to float over the 330 
tombs — and it is they who will 
receive the medal. They are Nello 
Aprile, Gino Calcaprina, Aldo 
Cardelli, AIA (who now practices 
in New Bern, N. C.), Mario Fior- 
entino and Giuseppe Perugini. 


Exhibit Mart ‘Day’: Concurrent 
with the convention will be the 
1969 Building Products Exhibit. 
Also, Sunday, June 22 has been 
designated by the Merchandise 
Mart as ‘Architects’ Day at the 
Mart.” The day will also open the 
First National Exposition of Con- 
tract Interior Furnishings at the 
Mart. 

For the occasion, Dr. Bruno 
Bettelheim, director of the Ortho- 
genic School of the University of 
Chicago, will present a paper ti- 
tled “How Interior Environment 
Affects People.” 

The Mart is also planning a 
special program of workshops for 
architects on Friday, June 27. 

This year's theme sessions will 
be followed by more than a dozen 
workshops further examining as- 
pects of convention thrusts of 
professionalism, technology and 
urban planning. Architectural stu- 
dents will be involved in all ses- 
sions. 

Plans are also being made to 
provide students and Institute of- 
ficers with an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the relevancy of the profes- 
sion and its professional society 
to the environmental and social 
needs of the time. 

The host Chicago Chapter, 
which is celebrating its 100th 
birthday, is planning a number of 
social events including a five-band 
party in a railroad terminal and 
train shed. 


Wright Centennial to Give 
Oak Park a Festive Look; 
Tours Set for Architects 


Oak Park, Ill, the home of 
Frank Lloyd Wright from 1893 to 
1911 and the site of a number of 
his best-known buildings, will sa- 
lute the master with a celebration 
that begins Memorial Day, runs 
through the AIA/RAIC Conven- 
tion in close-by Chicago and cul- 
minates on the Fourth of July. 

Easily accessible from  Chi- 
cago — by the "el" which runs a 
schedule of airconditioned cars to 
the community, or by private car 
(a drive of 20 minutes or so) — 
Oak Park will have events sprin- 
kled throughout the five-week 
period and streets festooned with 
silk-screened banners. 

The banners will be decorated 
with a line drawing of Wright, the 

Continued on page 16 
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Come to "Architect City"— Chicago in June for the great AIA and RAIC Convention at The Palmer House 


The First National Exposition of 
Contract Interior Furnishings 


Neocon 


CHICAGO 


June 22-27 at The Merchandise Mart 


Sunday, June 22 
Architects ' Day in The Merchandise Mart 


11:30 a.m. - 1:00 p.m. Complimentary Brunch 
for all registrants. 

1:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. — Dr. Bruno Bettelheim, 
Director, Orthogenic School, University of Chi- 
cago. A paper: "How Interior Environment 
Affects People". Discussion moderated by Roger 
Montgomery, Professor, Department of City and 
Regional Planning, University of California at 
Berkeley. Arranged by Illinois Chapter, American 
Institute of Interior Designers and Midwest 
Chapter, National Society of Interior Designers. 
3:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. All Merchandise Mart 
showrooms will be open for the convenience 
of NEOCON participants. 


NEOCON is the first exposition of prod- 
ucts and programming that reflects the 
total resources of the contract interior 
furnishings industry now available to the 
architect. Over 700 superbly arranged, 
full-line presentations including indoor 
and outdoor furniture; floor and wall cov- 
erings; fabrics and draperies; lamps and 
lighting equipment; decorative accesso- 
ries; bedding; tableware; textiles and all 
types of special equipment for lodging 
and food service, education, health care, 
office and business interiors and other 
institutions. More than two million square 
feet of exhibit space under one roof! All 
showrooms will be manned by contract 
specialists trained to serve the archi- 
tect's needs in environmental planning. 


The Merchandise Mart has worked in cooperation with the national board and the convention 
committee of the AIA and RAIC to develop these two outstanding programs for architects. 


Mail this coupon to pre-register 
for NEOCON, including the special 
Architects' Day and Workshop. 
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Name 
Title or position 


Firm 


City 


Friday, June 27 
Architects" Workshop 


An all-day event of exceptional interest: 

9:00 a.m. Complimentary Continental breakfast. 
9:30 a.m. - 10:45 a.m. Sergio Bernardes, archi- 
tect, Brazil. Followed by discussion period. 
10:45 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. Visits to showrooms. 
12:30 p.m. Complimentary luncheon. Speaker: 
Wolf Von Eckardt, "Washington Post” columnist, 
architecture critic and author. 

2:00 p.m. - 4:30 p.m., "From the Inside Out" 
Symposium moderated by Wolf Von Eckardt 
and featuring Gio Ponti, architect and Director 
of "Domus" Magazine, Italy; Jérn Utzon, archi- 
tect, Denmark; Dr. Ernest Dichter, President, 
Institute for Motivational Research; C. Theodore 
Larson, Professor, School of Architecture and 
Coordinator, Architectural Research Laboratory, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Robert Finley, 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Cove, N. Y., 
with other speakers of similar distinction. 


NEOCON, 830 The MERCHANDISE MART, Chicago, Illinois 60654 


I plan to attend NEOCON. Please register me and hold my credentials at The Mart for 
pickup. | understand there will be no charges for sessions and meals. 


L] | will participate in the Architects’ Day activities Sunday, June 22. 
[O Brunch and program 


(J! will participate in the Architects’ Workshop Friday, June 27, beginning with 
breakfast at 9:00 a.m. and including luncheon. 


C] Program only 


(Please type or print clearly.) 
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Duo Dyad Stylaire Dyad Styleshield 


McGraw 


Stylaire Stylaire Twin 


6904 Stylevue 


With styled area lighting, the only thing 
better than the evening performance 


is the matinee 


The only time you really see outdoor 
luminaires is in the daytime. They 
surround your building, so they also 
create one of the first impressions. 
Sometimes that first impression can 
be pretty dreadful. "Gas-station" 
lighting hardware can turn off all the 
effects you've worked for in your 
building design. 

Styled area lighting sets the stage 
for your whole plan—night and day. 
For attractive high-level illumina- 
tion, the Styled Mercury units illus- 
trated can provide from 250 to 4000 
watts of controlled lighting on each 
pole. Metal additive or ceramic dis- 
charge lamps can be used for a va- 
riety of IES lighting patterns. And all 


-Edison 
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day long, their clean, modern design 
adds full-time architectural charac- 
ter to your roadways and parking 
areas. 

We believe that outdoor lighting 
should contribute to good overall 
design, and we'd like to work with 
you to fully exploit lighting design 
possibilities in your next project. As 
a start, write for “Ideas in Lighting" 
specification and application guide 
which shows the complete line in 
several styles. We're also in Sweet's. 
Orcontactyourauthorized McGraw- 
Edison distributor, or your local 
McGraw-Edison sales engineer. 
McGraw-Edison Power Systems Di- 
vision (formerly Line Material In- 
dustries and Pennsylvania Trans- 
former), Box 440, Canonsburg, 
Penna. 15317. In Canada, McGraw- 
Edison Power Systems Di- 
vision, Scarborough, Ont. 
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work of the Norm Ulrich Studio 
which also produced a souvenir 
book for the occasion. 

Several activities will take 
place in Oak Park during the con- 
vention. Bus tours are being ar- 
ranged for the architects and their 
guests through the host Chicago 
Chapter's Tour Committee headed 
by Robert Taylor. 

The occasion, of course, is the 
centennial of Wright's birth, al- 
though recent evidence discov- 
ered in the University of Wiscon- 
sin Archives seems to prove with- 
out a doubt that he actually was 
born in 1867, two years earlier 
(see AIAJ, July '67, p. 3). 

To an AIA JOURNAL query 
about the birthdate, Mrs. Wright, 
president of the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation at  Taliesin 
West, Scottsdale, Ariz., replied: 

"According to my husband's be- 
lief and his written statement, he 
was born in 1869. This date is 
deeply sealed at Taliesin and 
throughout the world, since nu- 
merous groups intend to celebrate 
his centennial this June." (Excerpts 
from her reply accompany.) 

The June 8 birthdate itself will 
be marked by the dedication of 
the Wright-Bock Fountain Plaza 
being constructed at the corner 
of Oak Park Avenue and Lake 
Street, based on the design of 
John Michiels. 

Other activities on the program 
include forums, house walks and 
a concert in Unity Temple. 


‘Doomsday’ Is Uneventful 
But Quake Threat Remains 
Sober Concern in Bay Area 


April 4 was not Doomsday in 
San Francisco after all, and the 
City by the Golden Gate even took 
time out later in the month to hold 
an official anti-earthquake celebra- 
tion. 

“I am not trying to tempt or har- 
ass the gods," declared Mayor Jo- 
seph Alioto as he sought to lessen 
"real alarm" created by forecasts 
that a devastating tremor would 
occur on that April date, sending 
San Francisco, and a good part of 
California for that matter, into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Meanwhile, earthquake experts, 
always recognizing the potential 
danger of a 650-mile fault system 
boring almost below the surface of 
downtown San Francisco and 
skirting Los Angeles, have been 
intensively analyzing the situation. 
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'HE EXALTED MAN AS AN INDIVIDUAL' — MRS. WRIGHT 


According to my husband's be- 
lief and his written statement, he 
was born in 1869. This date is 
deeply sealed at Taliesin and 
throughout the world, since nu- 
merous groups intend to celebrate 
his centennial this June. For us at 
Taliesin we feel honor bound to 
pay respect to his belief. What 
significance this date has in his- 
tory will be confirmed by future 
generations, and I am certain that 
this entire country will pay re- 
spect to the birth of its great man. 

He created a new concept of ar- 
chitecture which slowly, very 
slowly, is taking root in the un- 
derstanding of the human mind. 
He exalted man as an individual 
and his creative work speaks of 
this principle. . . . He gave him 
light, air, space, beauty. ... 

He called architecture “organic” 
in which the spirit of life and 
light permeated every member 
and pore of the building, moving 
man toward an awareness of his 
true heritage. He truly believed 
that a beautiful building can help 
man dissolve the conflicts in his 
life, that a harmonious building 
has a quieting effect upon us and 
serves us as inspiration. Even 
those who speak of improving its 
surroundings often forget that it 
is architecture, in its influence on 
the human psyche, that is the 
most important of all. 

When Frank Lloyd Wright de- 


signed a church or any other habi- 
tation, it was with a concept of 
liberating man, giving him a sense 
of happiness rather than of op- 
pression, refreshing him as much 
as a walk in the meadows; and 
because the human being to him 
was the highest entity on earth, 
he built to console him in the 
times of his tragedies and disillu- 
sionments so that by way of his 
environment he might experience 
a feeling of serenity. 

He is still so much in advance 
of his time that the buildings he 
designed years back have their 
faces turned into the future. To 
see or to live in one of his build- 
ings is an inner experience which 
elevates the spirit as all great art 
does. In the midst of mass produc- 
tion in all expressions of daily life, 
in the midst of the crumbling of 
old dogmas, and in vainly search- 
ing the aim of our existence in 
transient terms — he stands as an 
immortal who glorified the spirit of 
man, who called to man to drop 
his vain folly of quick turn-over 
in shoddy philosophy, in false 
facades, in false values, in exag- 
geration of ugly forms of thought 
and emotion so quick to flourish in 
human psyche. While transient 
man tries to minimize the signifi- 
cance of spiritual values, Frank 
Lloyd Wright believed in God—the 
Idea — which never can perish 
from the face of the earth. 


Suspension system, with the top floor 
completed first and the ground floor 
last, is undergoing computer tests to 
come up with mathematical data to 
prove its earthquake resistance. 


Back to the Books: Stanford 
University's School of Earth Sci- 
ences last month sponsored, for 
example, a two-day seminar de- 
voted to earthquake, landslide and 
flood hazards. 

Among the instructors for the 
short course — first in a series en- 


titled “Geologic Jeopardy in the 
Bay Area" — was Karl V. Stein- 
brugge, a structural engineer. 

In an 80-page paper, the first 
general survey of earthquake vul- 
nerability in Bay Area structures, 
he makes four main proposals. 

They are: 1) stop normal high 
population-density uses of apart- 
ment houses and public buildings 
on major earthquake faults, 2) 
start at once to reinforce or re- 
move from buildings hazardous 
parapets and unanchored orna- 
mentation, 3) set up safety zoning 
systems for geologic hazards of 
poor ground, landslides and fault- 
ing and 4) start to determine eco- 
nomic and social reactions to the 
future science of earthquake pre- 
diction. 

Crystal Ball Gazing: When 
northern California gets another 
jolt comparable to the 1906 earth- 
quake, which geologists say is 
bound to happen sooner or later, 

Continued on page 26 
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It can't afford not to. 


Like most hospital administrators Sister Marcellina 


has to cut costs. That's why her hospital is carpeted. 

More and more hospitals across the country are 
going to soft flooring for good reason. Carpeting 
is much less expensive to maintain than a hard floor. 

Not only that, carpeting quiets a hospital. And it 
looks better. 

Consider that it takes less time, less equipment, 
and less personnel to clean a carpet than to mop hard 
flooring. And studies show vacuuming is just as 
effective as mopping in reducing bacteria count. 

In fact, carpeting can actually cut down on airborne 
bacteria. 

Bigelow has 28 carpet grades that are approved 
by the United States Public Health Service and are 
eligible for funds under the Hill-Burton Act, where 
applicable. 
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SISTER MARCELLINA, 
i Administrator, 
"sst. Francis Hospital, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Admittedly, Bigelow is in the business to sell 
carpeting. But carpeting a hospital is a completely 
new idea. And a hard one for some people to accept. 
If you contact us, we'll be glad to put all the informa- 
tion we have at your disposal. 

We think you'll be convinced if you have the facts. 


Bigelow: 


RUGS & CARPETS SINCE 1825 
140 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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Beautiful way to cut building costs: Bradley Washfountains! 


Bradley Washfountains come in a wide variety of attractive 
colors and compositions. But the real beauty of Washfountains 
is the money they save. For example, Washfountains serve up 
to 8 people with one set of plumbing connections, cutting in- 
stallation costs as much as 80%. They use less space than 
ordinary fixtures (up to 25% less). They reduce water consump- 
tion 45-8096. And they cut maintenance costs, too. Wherever 
you specify Washfountains — offices, schools, plants, institu- 
tions, public and commercial buildings of all types— you secure 
a handsome saving! See your Bradley representative. And write 
today for complete information. Bradley Washfountain Co., 
9182 Fountain Boulevard, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 53051. 


BRADLEY 
EH 
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Harold R. Roe, A.LA., of 
Howard Associates, specifies 


“OUTER SPAGE" GLASS Proposed location: a water resort area 


in Michigan. 

FOR RECREATION COMPLEX Problem: (1) design buildings that 
give vacationers a complete feeling 
of freedom, (2) protect them from re- 
flected glare from the water, (3) pro- 
vide economical heating and air 
conditioning. 
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On a hill overlooking the lake is a public shopping facility. For glazing 
this building, the architect would specify Thermopane® insulating glass 
with Vari-Tran™) chromium alloy on the inside surface of the outboard 
light. Vari-Tran is the metallic coating applied to the glass in a vacuum 
equivalent to that found by astronauts 125 miles straight up. It controls 
transmission of light and heat to almost any extent you want to reduce 
glare and make air conditioning more efficient. 
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Renderings by Howard Associates, Architectural Illustrators, Sylvania, Ohio. 


Mr. Roe has designed three octagon-shaped structures—a boat sales 
and marina office, a cocktail lounge and snack bar, a club house. Each 
affords 360° view of the scenery and activity surrounding it. For glaz- 


ing, the architect proposes Thermopane fabricated with Parallel-O- 
Bronze. This hi-performance unit controls reflected glare from the 
water, reduces solar heat gain to keep interiors more comfortable, and 
helps air-conditioning equipment function more economically. 
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POLISHED PLATE GLASS 
Parallel-O-Plate®, 4” 
Parallel-O-Grey®, ?&", Y4" 
Parallel-O-Bronze®, 4” 
HEAVY-DUTY PLATE GLASS 
Parallel-O-Plate®, Xs" to %” 
Parallel-O-Grey®, %”, %” 
Parallel-O-Bronze®, 26", %” 
LAMINATED SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
with Vari-Tran™ Cr Coating 


L-O-F makes a particular kind of glass for every 
purpose in building design. Refer to Sweet’s Archi- 
tectural File. Or call your L-O-F Glass Distributor 
or Dealer listed under “Glass” in the Yellow Pages. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, 811 Madison Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 
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SPANDREL GLASS— Vitrolux? 
Vitreous colors fused to back 
of heat-strengthened glass 


HEAT-TEMPERED GLASS— Tuf-flex* 
Windows, Doors and Sidelights 


WINDOW GLASS 
PATTERNED & WIRED GLASS 


MIRROPANE® 
One-way vision glass 


HEAT ABSORBING FLOAT, Y" 


INSULATING GLASS—Thermopane® 
Regular,tinted or with 
Vari-Tran Cr Coating 


VIGILPANE® —Safety Plate Glass 


ROUGH PLATE, Regular or Tinted 
(Rough 2 Surfaces) 
(Polished 1 Surface, Rough 1 Surface) 


Lo Libbey-Owens-Ford Company 
"hal o Toledo, Ohio 


The number is Corbin 110 


Your number for dependability. Strong, functional and stylish. One of 

many utilitarian door closers from Corbin. It typifies the beauty, quality Cons 

and dependability built into all Corbin products. CORBIN 
Your Corbin distributor can furnish you with complete data on this 


design, or write P. & F. Corbin, Division of Emhart Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut 06050. In Canada—Corbin Lock Division. Girdle it ori informano card 
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T. W. MILLER SCHOOL, WILTON, CONNECTICUT 

ARCHITECT; THE PERKINS & WILL PARTNERSHIP; 

WHITE PLAINS, N.Y., CHICAGO, ILL., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

For information on bare USS COR-TEN Steel, the original weather- 
ing steel, contact a USS Construction Marketing Representative 
through the nearest USS sales office, check your Sweet's Architec- 
tural File, or write to United States Steel, Box 86, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15230. USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 


MEIERJOHAN/ 
WENGLER 


Custom Metalcraftsmen 
for over 
half a century 


BUILDING TABLETS 
Lakewood 
Moree 


LAWRENCE COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
| 
9 
6 
T 


Custom Design , 
Bronze and ` 
Aluminum 


Custom Fabrication, Contemporary 
and Traditional 


Custom and Stock Design 
Fabricated and Cast 


e Special Design Signs 

e Honor Rolls 

e Door and Name Plates 
See Our Advertisements in Sweets 


Literature Available Upon Request 


MEIERJOHAN -WENGLER,INC. 


Metalcraftsmen 


10330 WAYNE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 45215 
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Steinbrugge, a lecturer in struc- 
tural design in the University of 
California's Department of Archi- 
tecture at Berkeley, predicts: 

* collapse of some modern build- 
ings, as seen in the 1964 Alaskan 
earthquake 

* collapse of many older buildings 
* greatest loss of life caused by 
falling brick parapets and building 
ornamentation 

* probable collapse of some free- 
way overpasses on major earth- 
quake faults 

* substantial displacement of a 
Bay Area Rapid Transit District 
tunnel. This is currently being 
constructed through the Hayward 
fault zone in the East Bay, "al- 
though it is now well known that 
the Hayward fault has slipped in 
recent years." (It might be noted, 
however, that the tunnel rests on 
a cushioning gravel bed and is 
hinged at its extremities.) 

Steinbrugge is one of 18 profes- 
sionals urging the state to set up 
a quake study task force. 

A. Structural Reaction: Still an- 
other building design intended to 
cope with quakes, this one a 12- 
story structure, is being run 
through the computer to verify its 
reputed "earthquake proofness." 

The tests will be performed un- 
der a contract awarded Inter- 
national Environmental Dynamics, 
a Palo Alto architectural firm, with 
Philco-Ford’s Western Develop- 
ment Laboratories. 

IED holds a patent on a suspen- 
sion system of construction which 
will be used in an office building 
the architects designed for Moun- 
tain View and in another structure 
to be built later in Berkeley. 


Housing Committee Wants 
Your Help in Developing 
Library of Hard Knocks 


What are architects contributing 
to low and moderate cost housing? 
How do architects who do such 
housing fare? 

The answers that these much- 
asked questions receive from Insti- 
tute headquarters, while as in- 
formed and accommodating as 
possible, are sometimes less prompt 
or less full than they might be had 
an information bank been available. 

The AIA Committee on Housing 
through Jackson T. Wright Sr., di- 
rector of Housing Programs, is at- 
tempting to overcome the informa- 
tion gap by developing a working 
library on low and moderate in- 
come housing. 


The library’s “authors” are prac- 
ticing architects who may never 
have written—and may never 
write — anything more literary 
than a set of specifications. But 
literary style doesn't count. 

What Wright is attempting to 
assemble, he said, are brief ac- 
counts of practitioners' experiences 
in low and moderate cost housing. 
These experiences can be conveyed 
in words or in slides, whichever 
best communicates. 

Two-Thrust Approach: The li- 
brary by the nature of these ma- 
terials and their intended uses 
divides into two parts: a Case His- 
tories file for reference by other 
architects, for use by the AIA/HUD 
Advisory Group, a liaison body 
that meets monthly and as input 
for AIA testimony before Con- 
gress, and a Slides file for use in 
seminars, livability studies, etc. 

The case histories need not be 
full accounts or overall project ex- 
periences, Wright said, but can be 
brief descriptions of design or pro- 
cedural problems encountered and, 
in the event they were overcome, 
of the solutions that were found. 
Recommendations are also sought. 

Descriptive data accompanying 
slide submissions should be in the 
same format as in the AIA Honor 
Awards Program — that is, type of 
project and completion date, state 
or county in which located, archi- 
tect's statement concerning design 
problems and solutions, and type 
of construction, materials, mechan- 
ical systems (if significant) and 
other pertinent technical informa- 
tion. One additional piece of infor- 
mation is requested, however, and 
that is the project's cost. 

The colored slides should num- 
ber a minimum of three and a 
maximum of five. They should 
show the exterior, interior and a 
floor plan. 

Slides Without Design: Wright 
said he is also attempting to build 
a slide file showing examples of 
work in which architects were not 
involved. This could be privately 
built housing or housing involving 
public funds — turnkey, for ex- 
ample. 

"The case studies should in- 
clude constructive criticism toward 
elimination of time-consuming red 
tape, design constraints, and sug- 
gestions on ways to improve the 
structure or the administration of 
a given program in federally 
assisted housing," Wright said. 

All information as to the identity 
of practitioners will be kept in 
strict confidence, Wright said. 

"The library will be useful to 

Continued on page 30 


A door isn't just 
something to open 


by C. Terence Coveny 


Lorenzo Ghiberti must certainly have been thinking 
along these lines as he spent 48 years sculpturing 
Biblical scenes on the Baptistery doors in Florence, 
Italy. He knew how important a door could be to the 
looks of a building. 

But Ghiberti forgot just one small detail: How to 
make it floodproof. When the Arno River overflowed 
its banks two years ago, Ghiberti's door panels ended 
up all over the city. Sure it's great to have a good look- 
ing door, but there are other things to consider, too. 


How to be a modern day Ghiberti. 


You might not be willing to give a door 48 years of _ 


your life, but you'd be surprised what a few — 4^7" 
minutes can get you these days. Take a door's 4 
looks. What most expresses the kind of 
structure you're designing now? Hard- 
wood veneer? Use of color in an over- 
lay? Plastic laminate? Today, any of 
these surfaces and a variety of wet or 
dry finishes, both clear and pigmented, | 
are available from Weldwood. Wren 

Weldwood® doors are manufactured to your speci- 
fications. Perhaps you want a special opening, a spe- 
cial color, a special design, or a special face to match 
architectural woodwork. Maybe you want a door to 
blend in. Maybe you want a door to stand out. 
Weldwood can even make you a door that doesn’t 
look like a door. But no matter what kind of door you 
want, make it a good one. 


: 


Is that really a door you're filling that 
hole in the wall with? 


According to Webster a door is a barrier. Actually, 
that isn't always true. Noise gets through them, as do 
fires, X-rays, things that cause heavy sudden impacts 
...even the Arno River. That's why it's wise not to 
accept any door on its face value. 

And you won't have to when you get the inside 
story of how Weldwood goes about putting a door to- 
gether. Behind every one of our faces is a well con- 
structed thought. 

Take a Weldwood fire door. It's made light in 
weight with an incombustible Weldrok? core which 
will never warp or twist for the life of the installation. 
There's little maintenance and it's competitively priced. 
Weldwood fire doors are tested, UL labeled, and fully 
supported by U.S. Plywood. And the same thought 
goes into other Weldwood doors, too— acoustical, 
static-shielding, lead-lined, heavy-duty.... 

Get together with a Weldwood man. He'll show you 
why a Weldwood door isn't just something to open. 
Nor is it just a pretty face. Most important of all, it's 
also the stuff it's made of. 
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Your door 
is here 
somewhere. 


STANDARD DOOR CONSTRUCTIONS 


Novodor.® Recommended inte- 
rior door. Stable, flat Novoply® 
core, faced with hardwood and 
finished with either Permagard® 
or Permacolor,® provides a 
strong, handsome interior door. 


Stay-Strate.9 Recommended 
exterior door. Inert, decay- 
proof mineral core of Weldrok,® 
if finished with Vigilar,® cre- 
ates an exterior door that really 
withstands exposure. 


Staved Lumber Core. Hard- 
wood-faced all-purpose inter- 
rior/exterior door. 


Stile and Rail Core. Exterior/ 
...interior hardwood-faced door...closely conforms 
to Federal Specification 
LLD-D-581, Type 1, 
Style 11. 
Hollow Core 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 
DOOR CONSTRUCTIONS 
Static-Shielding. The 9- 
ply construction, with 
either staved lumber, 
Novoply or Weldrok core, 
incorporates a copper 
screen which transfers 
static electricity to hinges 
and frames. 


Lead-Lined. The lead- 
lined door, with staved 
lumber, or Weldrok (min- 
eral) core, provides a 
handsome appearance 
and maximum protection. 


Novodor? 
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Static-Shield Doors 
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Heavy Duty. Rigid PVC 

door edging, maple die- 
board reinforcing stiles, 
and plastic or metal kick 

andstretcherplates great- 
ly increase the durability 

and appearance of doors 

subjected to continual 
impact and abrasion. 


Fire. Hardwood or plas- 
tic laminate faces. La- 
beled by Underwriter's 
Laboratories, Inc., for 1 
hour, 11⁄2 hours and 34 
hour. For use where 
doors must have the ap- 
pearance of architectur- 
al faces plus the protection of a rated fire door with a 
limited temperature rise. 


Acoustical. 134" and 21⁄2” 
thick, hardwood-faced flush 
doors to fit all standard sizes. 
Tested as operating units for 
uniform performance. 


Mir 


112-Hour Fire Door 


j 


| 


= 


U. S. Plywood can fill com- 
plete door schedules, with each 
door premachined and prefin- 
ished, ready for installation. 
We stand behind the uniform- 
ity of Weldwood® precision- 
machining. We assume respon- 
sibility for coordinating sched- 
ules to assure proper fit in the 


opening. 
U.S. Plywood 
ON A Division of U.S. Plywood-Champion Papers Inc. 


777 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 


34 -Hour and 1-Hour 
Fire Door 


Circle 239 on information card 


The Von Duprin 66—the original stain- 
less steel exit device, set a standard in 
quality for the industry that has yet to 
be matched. And we've been setting 
other stainless steel standards since 
the introduction of the 66. (J The Von 


Stainless steel from the originator — 
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Duprin 55 devices. Slim. Compact. De- 
signed to take it on narrow stiles or 
wide stiles. O0 And, of course, the pop- 
ular 88 series devices. A multitude of 
applications, functions and operations. 
C The next time you're originating a 


new building project, think of Von 

Duprin, the originator of the safe way 

out in stainless steel. 

Von Duprin, Inc. * 400 West Maryland 

Street * Indianapolis, Indiana 46225 
In Canada: Von Duprin, Ltd. 
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architects' interests as a group and 
to individual architects who want 
assistance," he added. “This, at 
least, is our intention." 


Seattle Earns Four Awards 
In Utility Design Program 


Seattle's Department of Lighting 
came up with four of the five top 
awards in the first biennial Amer- 
ican Public Power Association 
Awards Program for Utility De- 
sign (for publicly-owned electric 
utilities). 

Presentations were made by 
Francis D. Lethbridge, FAIA, to 
the utility and participating archi- 
tect, landscape architect, planner 
and/or engineer on each project at 
the APPA's annual conference in 
Washington, D.C., early in May. 
Lethbridge was a member of the 
jury, representing the AIA, which 
participated in the program along 
with the American Institute of 
Planners, American Society of 
Civil Engineers and American So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects. 

Including lesser awards, a total 
of 10 were given and all of them 
went west of the Mississippi. 

The First Honor Award went to 
Seattle's East Pine Substation, 
which also earned a national AIA 
Honor Award in 1968 for archi- 
tects Fred Bassetti & Co. (land- 
scape architects: Richard Haag 
Associates). 

The three other Seattle projects, 
all winning Honor Awards, were 
the Seward Substation (landscape 
architects: Glen Hunt & Associ- 
ates); Hillcrest Division under- 
ground distribution; and Ross 
Dam on the upper Skagit River. 

A fourth Honor Award went to 
the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District for its office building 
which was designed by Dreyfuss 
& Blackford (landscape architect: 
Ralph W. Jones). 


AIA-Fathered Urban Unit 
Is Incorporated; Mission 
Includes Project Execution 


The Urban Design and Develop- 
ment Corp., offspring of the AIA, 
will as its name implies delve into 
project implementation. 

Ralph G. Schwarz, former Ford 
Foundation official and president 
of the recently incorporated UDDC, 
said that while the corporation 
could actually carry out urban 
projects such undertakings would 
more likely be executed by others 
with UDDC filling a catalytic role. 
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Winning projects in the American Public Power Association Awards Program 


from top, left: Seattle's East Pine Substation, Seattle's Seward Substation 
and, shown in before-and-after photos, the results of the Hillcrest Division 
underground installation, also in Seattle. At lower left is a fourth project 
that brought honors to the Seattle Department of Lighting, this the Ross Dam 
on the Skagit River. At lower right is the only non-Seattle project to win a 
top award in the newly established program in which the AIA participated. 
This is the office building of the Sacramento Municipal Utility District. 


UDDC, primarily through con- 
tracts with outside consultants, 
will conduct research and physical 
planning to determine the feasibil- 
ity of projects in both social and 


investment terms, Schwarz said. 
The AIA is providing $100,000 a 
year for each of the first two years 
of UDDC's operation. “We assume 
Continued on page 32 
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FENESTRA 


STANDARD STEEL DOORS AND FRAMES 
Preferred by V.I.P.'s of APARTMENT Construction 


TENANTS in today's modern apartments enjoy the look of quality ... the feeling of security. 
OWNERS profit by maintenance-free door openings . . . the "moving parts" of the building 
ARCHITECTS look to Fenestra for freedom of design and maximum utilization of space. 
CONTRACTORS appreciate the local availability and ease of installation. 


= FENESTRA 


DIVISION OF THE MARMON GROUP, INC. (MICHIGAN) 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 16505 


The PENN PLAZA apartments shown here satisfied these varied 
needs by using Fenestra standard steel doors, frames, Fen-Dry drywall 
frames and Fen-Fold steel bi-fold closet doors. Of course, 

Fenestra doors and frames are ideal for any building. It costs no more 
... probably less to have the finest. Take advantage of 

this convenient local service by calling your Fenestra distributor. FENESTRA IS LOCAL EVERYWHERE 
He's listed in the Yellow Pages. Or write Fenestra for literature. n7 
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PENN PLAZA APARTMENTS, PITTSBURGH, PA. * ARCHITECT — TASSO G. KATSELAS * CONTRACTOR — NAVARRO CORP. 
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we will be self-supporting (through 
grants) after that," Schwarz said. 
Schwarz is one of seven corpo- 
ration trustees named to date. Oth- 
ers are Donald H. Lutes, FAIA, 
chairman of the board; John Fisher- 
Smith; Jules Gregory; George T. 
Rockrise, FAIA; Archibald C. 
Rogers, FAIA; and Max O. Ur- 
bahn, FAIA, All are members of 
the steering committee which or- 
ganized the UDDC venture; Fisher- 
Smith is chairman of the AIA 


Committee on Urban Design. 


The remaining six places on the 
13-member board may be filled by 
persons who represent other ''de- 
sign team" disciplines, Schwarz 
said. 

Design Consequences: Institute 
President George E. Kassabaum, 
FAIA, explained that UDDC will 
be concerned with "the human and 
social consequences of physical 
design." Schwarz said this concern 
centers chiefly on three problem 
areas — the center city, the new 
community and transportation. 

Through its research and proj- 
ect development the corporation 
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TALK-A-PHONE 


Provides instant and direct 2-way conversation between any Apartment and Vestibule 
. . . Greater Performance with Exclusive Talk-A-Phone Features: 

e Ample Volume—Whispers, shouts and normal voice are heard clearly without 
"boom" e Automatic Privacy—On all Apartment Units e Volume Selector—Each 
Apartment selects own volume. Concealed yet easily accessible e Built-in Buzzer— 
Pleasant sound, in each Apartment Unit e With one or two independent talking circuits 
and one or two independent door opener buttons. 


Distinctively styled. Quality Engineered. Built to withstand continuous use. 
© 
"Has Everything: Does Everything." The accepted standard of quality and 


TALK-A-PHONE... 


dependability in Intercommunication for over a third-of-a-century. 


Intercom For The Home. Enjoy comfort, 
convenience and peace of mind. From any 
room you can e Listen-in on baby, children or 
sick room e Answer outside doors e Talk to 
anyone—upstairs or downstairs, inside and 
out e Enjoy radio. Distinctively styled. Beauti- 
fully finished. Easily installed. 


Send for Free 


TALK-A-PHONE CO., 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60625 


- 


1 or 2 talking circuits 
1 or 2 door opener buttons 


Apartment 
House 


Intercom 


Intercom For Office and Industry. Saves 
thousands of man-hours, simplifies office 
routine. Distinctively styled, ruggedly built to 
withstand continuous day and night use. 
From 2-station systems to elaborate installa- 
tions, you can do it better and more economi- 
cally with Talk-A-Phone. Pays for itself many 
times over. 


Dept. Al-5A 
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hopes to acquire data useful to ar- 
chitects in solving urban problems. 
But the data would ultimately and 
more enduringly benefit the user 
group or public, Schwarz pointed 
out. 

The corporation is headquar- 
tered in the AIA-owned Lemon 
Building next to the Institute's of- 
fices. Its small staff includes Philip 
A. Kemp, who worked with 
Schwarz in connection with the 
construction program for the $27 
million Ford Foundation Building, 
and Paul B. Mott Jr., formerly with 
the US United Nations mission. 


Two State Societies Hire 
First Executive Directors 


A number of state societies of 
architects have made key staff 
changes recently including those 
of Tennessee and Kentucky, both 
of which have employed their 
first executive directors. 

Horton Herrin, a veteran Air 
Force public relations officer, is 
coordinating the work of the five 
chapters that constitute the Ten- 
nessee Society of Architects. 

Charles J. Hellmann, formerly an 
administrative assistant with the 
Kentucky Department of Parks, is 
the initial executive director of the 
Kentucky Society of Architects, 
made up of three chapters. 

In other staff changes involving 
AIA state-level components, Don- 
ald W. Hassenstab has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the 
Minnesota Society of Architects. 
He succeeds James M. Fenelon, 
Hon. AIA, who joined the Octagon 
staff as assistant to the executive 
director earlier this year. 

The New York Chapter AIA has 
made an addition to its staff and 
some changes in titles. 

George S. Lewis, AIA, has been 
named to the new post of director, 
professional affairs. Margot A. 
Henkel, who has served for 18 
years as executive secretary and 
also for part of that time as treas- 
urer, has assumed the new title of 
director for administration and 
finance. 

Previously, the chapter had the 
position of executive director, a 
post from which H. Dickson Mc- 
Kenna, AIA, resigned in December 
to become executive director of 
the New York State Society of 
Architects. He succeeded Joseph 
F. Addonizio, Hon. AIA, who has 
been named legislative consultant 
for both the NYSAA, which he 
joined in 1957, and the New York 
State Council of Architecture, a 
state government agency. 

Continued on page 38 
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Harry H. Gesner, Design — Architectural 
Emil Carlson, Engineer — Structural 
Lock-Deck* decking and laminated beams and bents were specified as the 
primary building system for this spectacular beach home overlooking the 
Pacific Ocean at Malibu Beach. Blond finished laminated Inland Cedar 
Lock-Deck combined with laminated bents bring the grace of ancient gothic 
to this most modern of contemporary structures. Potlatch engineered wood 
products provide structural integrity, design freedom, insulation properties 
and deep aesthetic appeal. 

For details on this dramatic home, write for a special Architectural Report 
on The Beach House. 


WOOD PRODUCTS GROUP 
P. O. Box 3591: San Francisco, Calif. 94119 


For details see Sweet's 
Architectural file 1c/ Po. 


Lock-Deck is available in 4 thicknesses and 2 face widths. Electro-Lam beams in all sections up to 162 sq. in., lengths to 60 ft. 
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“Art is man's nature, nature is God's art" 
Great architectural masterpieces stem from the intelli- 
gent and artistic use of basic design shapes. . .and the 
contemporary innovators have turned to quality natu- 
ral materials like Buckingham? Slate to give their 
achievements humanistic feeling and social meaning. 
Buckingham? Slate has a distinct identity and individ- 
uality of artistic natural texture and sheen. These 
characteristics, as with the people who live in and 


around the architecture, go far beyond surface appear- 
ance. Buckingham? Slate exhibits architecturally the 
same admirable traits we find in superior human 
beings—honesty, integrity, dignity and expression. To 
give your buildings prestige and honest meaning, speci- 
fy Buckingham? Slate. There are many exciting possi- 
bilities. See our catalogs in "Sweet's Architectural 
File", Building Stone Institute's "Stone Catalog", 


or write for samples and information. 
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ED BUCKINGHAM-VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATION 


ie 1103 EAST MAIN STREET * RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 23219 * TELEPHONE 703-643-8365 


For the sake of distinction, plan ahead 
With Russwin Locksets 


Modern building security demands Available in a wide choice of metals, woods, 
the expert blending of beauty and color tones and all desired functions. 

heavy duty performance Contact your Russwin distributor 

you get in Russwin Locksets. or write for additional information. 
Precision-engineered to take the toughest use Russwin, Division of Emhart Corporation, 
and abuse without showing the strain... New Britain, Conn. 06050. 

creatively designed to improve any door decor. In Canada - Russwin Division RUSSWIN 
Many proven features for long, troublefree life. of International Hardware. © 
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Inland-Ryerson Type H Roof Deck and 
Acoustideck* have a new side joint 
that locks the panels together along 
their entire length. Exposed, it pre- 
sents a uniform ceiling with no irregu- 
lar gaps or individual panel deflection. 
The new jointis so secure, it eliminates 
the need for mid-span welds or clips 
to hold panels together. On-the-job 
panel damage is reduced and deck 
assembly is simplified and speeded. 


Inland-Ryerson Type H Deck can be 
used in open spans up to 40' and in 
any width on a 12" module. It is avail- 


able in 4⁄2” 6" and 7%" depths. The 
single wide rib can easily accommo- 
date recessed lighting. The depressed 
stiffening rib on top permits screw 
attachment without penetrating the 
vapor seal or insulation 


Since they have the same lock and are 
available in the same spans, module 
and panel depths, Type H Roof Deck 
and Acoustideck can be used in any 
kind of blend on the same job. Acous- 
tideck is a combination of roof deck 
and acoustical ceiling. 
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New lock. 


No gap 
In exposed | 
roof deck ceilings. 


Our catalog 248 contains more infor- 
mation on new Type H Roof Deck and 
Acoustideck. Contact your Inland- 
Ryerson sales engineer or write to 
Inland-Ryerson Construction Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. E, 4127 W. Burnham 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53215. 


INLAND>K 
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A member of the <Q» steel family 
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LIQUID NEOPRENE 
JOINT SEALING 
COMPOUND 


...just like 
"pouring in" 
a solid hunk 
of rubber* 


FOR USE WHEREVER 
A RESILIENT, ELASTIC 
JOINT SEALER IS REQUIRED 


*... even better, in fact, because GARDOX offers the advan- 
tage of providing a tenacious bond to the concrete... will not 
pull out or be dislodged. Versatile GARDOX is a top-quality, 
cold-applied, Neoprene-base sealant that is easy to mix and 
apply...offers outstanding bonding qualities. When cured it 
provides a durable, rubberlike joint seal which offers a firm, 
smooth, non-tracking surface in the summer and retains its flexi- 
bility in the winter. Ideal for use on highways, airport runways, 
bridges, industrial concrete floors, driveways, etc. 


GARDOX may be used in any quantities desired by merely 
mixing the two components in a simple 1:1 ratio and stirring 
until properly integrated. Conveniently packaged for all job re- 
quirements. For complete information, request Sales Bulletin 
No. 413. 


W. R. MEADOWS, INC. 


15 KIMBALL STREET œ ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60120 


END 


CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 


W. R. Meadows of Georgia, Inc. W.R. Meadows of Canada, Ltd. 
4765 Frederick Drive, N. W. 130 Toryork Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia 30336 Weston, Ontario, Canada 
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Death Claims Ben Shahn, 
AIA Fine Arts Medalist 


Ben Shahn, recipient of the AIA 
Fine Arts Medal in 1966, is dead 
at 68. 

Painter, graphic designer, illus- 
trator and author, Mr. Shahn, who 
died March 14 in New York City, 
first gained fame in 1932 with an 
exhibition of a series of drawings 
and paintings involving the Sacco 
and Vanzetti case. 

One of his paintings, a water- 
color, appeared on the cover of the 
AIA JOURNAL for September '66. 


Necrology 


THOMAS RUSSELL BRAMBLET 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

LEWIS J. COWAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ARTHUR FEHR, FAIA 
Austin, Tex. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH HEUSEL 
Long Beach, Calif. 

MAURICE E. HOLLEY 
Palm Beach, Calif. 

WILLIAM THAD MOORE 
Pacific Grove, Calif. 

ALVIN NEWBURY 
Dallas, Tex. 

E. STANLEY YOUNG 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members Emeritus 


LEON WHITING BISHOP 
Tazewell, Va. 

ORVILLE F. BOLLINGER 
Toledo, Ohio 

HUBERT BURNHAM, FAIA 
La Jolla, Calif. 

JOHN EDWIN CARLSON 
Cambridge, Mass. 

HOWARD L. CHENEY, FAIA 
Evanston, Ill. 

RAYMOND D. DEVNEY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

MARVIN EICKENROHT 
San Antonio, Texas 

H. STORY GRANGER 
Boston, Mass. 

DIRCK H. GROOTENBOER 
Williamsport, Pa. 

GEORGE S. HAWES 
Flint, Mich. 

LOUIS LEVINE 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

RICHARD H. PRETZ 
Atlanta, Ga. 

HENRY RAUSCH 
White Plains, N. Y. 

PHILIP H. ROGERS 
Worcester City, Mass. 

DOUGLAS D. STONE 
San Francisco, Calif. 

KENNETH K. STOWELL 
Friendship, Me. 


PPG Glass 
helps open up 
Miami 


Mutual of Omaha asked for a 
dramatic glass wall design for its 
new building to take full advantage 
of its view of Biscayne Bay. The 
architect faced a very difficult 
design problem: keeping a glass 
wall building cool in spite of the 
intense Florida sunshine. He found 
PPG's Solarban® Bronze (3) 
Twindow? Insulating Glass an 
excellent solution to both esthetic 
and engineering requirements. The 
warm bronze tone of Solarban Bronze 
was selected as a handsome color 
complement for the building's white 
concrete columns, and as an exten- 
sion of the bronze tones of the 
exterior metals and interior 

color scheme. 


The reflecting qualities of 
Solarban add design interest, help 
keep the building comfortably cool, 
and significantly reduce the size and 
cost of the building's cooling 
system. The functional and design 
advantages of PPG Performance 
Glass have made a larger, better 
view of Miami both possible and 
practical. 


The custom T window units were fabricated 
to match exactly the poured-in-place arches. 
The curves of the window openings 
correspond with the arches extending from 
the tops of the building's exterior columns. 


With Solarban Bronze (3), sunlight seems 
only one-eighth as bright to the indoor 
viewer, an important consideration with 
light-colored concrete construction in the 
brilliant Florida sunshine. The bronze hue of 
these units harmonizes with the warm earth 
tones selected for the interior decor. 


Solarban's reflecting qualities provide a 
new visual dimension to the building 
while turning back much of the sun's 
radiant energy. 


Architects for the Mutual of Omaha 
Regional Home Office found that PPG's 
Performance Glass solved both their design 
challenges: it added to the building's beauty 
while helping to keep it cool efficiently and 
economically. 


Mutual of Omaha Regional Home Office, 
Miami 


Architect: Houstoun, Albury, Baldwin & 

H. Maxwell Parish, Miami 

Interior Design: Houstoun & Parish, Miami 
Consulting Design Architect: Leo A. Daly 
Co., Omaha 

Consulting Engineer: Breiterman, Jurado & 
Associates, Miami 


There's a PPG Performance Glass 
for every design problem 


Mutual of Omaha's consulting 
engineer states, "This glass, 
Solarban Bronze (3), permitted us 
to use the air conditioning system 
we did. If you want to have an open- 
building design like this in Florida, 
you would have to figure it with 
glass like this.” 

Solarban Twindow units offer a 
reflective film coating which keeps 


much of the solar radiant energy 
outdoors rather than permitting it to 


become a load on the cooling system. 


This same low-emissivity reflective 
film enables So/arban Twindow, a 
normal insulating unit with 1” air 
space, to perform like triple glazing 
in reducing the conducted heat loss 
during Florida's winter months. 
Coupled with PPG's Solarbronze 


PPG is Chemicals, Minerals, Fiber Glass, Paints and Glass. So far. 


Plate Glass in this Solarban 
Twindow unit, the reflective 

coating reduces the overall light 
transmission to 1296, thus shading 
much of the outdoor brightness with- 
out obstructing the occupant's view. 


Write: PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15222. 
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JNEHENGE 


d Architectural panels i 
í by Johns-Manville 
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The new man-made stone 


E 


The 21st Century Stone Age 


Stonehenge’... lighter, tougher, more versatile, less expensive than natural stone. 


ow—an architectural panel with all of stone’s virtues 
t none of its vices. J-M Stonehenge’s deep-relief sur- 
ce has the rugged beauty of nature’s own. Use Stone- 
inge for facings, spandrels, lobbies, accent panels— 


ywhere—indoors or out—where you would use natural 
one. And many places where natural stone’s weight 
akes it impractical. 

Erecting Stonehenge takes only a fraction of the time 
2eded for natural stone. Stonehenge has superior 
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screw holding ability. Its simple mounting system: 
mean less labor. 

And, lacking natural stone’s inherent flaws, Stone 
henge provides uniform strength without extra thick 
ness. Stonehenge can be used in panels up to 4’ x 8 i 
thicknesses as little as 14”. 

For the whole story, write Johns-Manville, rv 
Box 290-BI, New York, New York 10016. Cable: Jj 


Johnmanvil. Johns-Manville 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


We have been taken to task in 
harsh terms for the views on urban 
highway planning we expressed in 
the AIA film "Right of Way." 

The criticism was expressed edi- 
torially in the February, 1969 issue 
of Civil Engineering magazine by 
William Wisely, and it deserves an 
answer. The main points of the edi- 
torial seem to be these: 1) Our film 
sharpens the conflict between pro- 
and anti-highway forces; 2) it en- 
genders interprofessional dissen- 
sion; and 3) architects lack the 
professional competence to discuss 
such things. 

On this latter point, the article 
says that "a critical review of his 
(the architect's) training and prac- 
tice provides no support for his 
expertise outside the aspect of 
esthetics . . . this hardly qualifies 
the architect as a major decision 
maker in the evaluation of modal 
alternates. , ." 

It is useful at this point to recall 
what the film actually says and 
shows. It makes the point that free- 
ways in the open countryside are 
often superb works of design. In 
the city, too often they have been 
disruptive and damaging. Yet there 
are many examples shown that 
this need not be so. 

We point out that urban trans- 
portation cannot be considered as 
an engineering problem. As its 
effects on people are understood, 
it becomes a key element of urban 
design. Urban design requires the 
skills of interdisciplinary design 
concept teams capable of using the 
urban freeway as a generator of 
good urban form. We do not claim 
supremacy for either architect or 
engineer. We make a plea for equal 
funding for all forms of urban 
transportation so that cities can 
choose the kinds of transportation 
they want and regain control of 
their destiny. 

This is the story. It supplements 
the resolution adopted  unani- 
mously at the 1968 AIA convention 
in Portland, urging the Congress 
to create a single national trans- 
portation fund and saying that: 

"This country's transportation 
needs cannot be met by the con- 
centration of all transportation re- 
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BY GEORGE E. KASSABAUM, FAIA 
Institute President 


The Highway Hangup 


sources into a single effort which 
impoverishes and belittles all other 
modes of transportation except 
highways and which is clearly self- 
defeating and self-destructive." 

The film narrative is a continua- 
tion of the comments made in 
speeches by AIA presidents, vir- 
tually without exception, over the 
past decade. Why, then, the fury? 

I think there are two reasons. 
One is that we are becoming more 
effective in our communications. 
The second is that the highway 
lobby has become hypersensitive 
to criticism. Indeed, considering 
that urban citizens are protesting 
highway projects in some 20 
American cities, the lobby is be- 
ginning to panic over the prospect 
of losing the golden egg. 

As Forbes magazine said in its 
October 1, 1968 issue: “. .. The fact 
is, there is public money available 
for transportation needs, $5.5 bil- 
lion in federal money alone, 
another $9 billion in state and local 
money. The only trouble is, it's 
being spent in a lopsided and ba- 
sically senseless manner. There is 
tax money already in hand that 
could be spent for airports. For 
mass transit. For speeded-up corri- 
dor railroad trains . . . Practically 
all of the federal government's 
expenditures are for highways..." 

I think it's time we made it clear, 
to ourselves and to our fellow pro- 
fessionals, just what we stand for. 

We are not saying that all archi- 
tects are the guys in the white hats 
and all engineers are the guys in 
the black hats. If the hat fits, wear 
it. What we are saying, and I ex- 
pect and hope that AIA will say it 
loud and clear until there is no 
need to do otherwise, is this: 

1. Unless we can effect reforms in 
urban highway planning, and very 
soon, the American city cannot en- 
dure as a coherent place to live or 
work. The transportation system 
of a community will greatly in- 
fluence its destiny; it is the skele- 
ton on which the urban form must 
grow. It is much more than a car- 
rier of cars. 

2. The urban freeway has, far too 
often, been a negative force in our 
communities. Yet, properly de- 


signed, it can serve as a powerful 
land planning tool, the generator 
of valid urban form, and a catalyst 
to linear redevelopment. 

3. The design concept team, now 
at work in Baltimore and Chicago 
and accepted in principle by the 
federal government, is the ideal 
instrument for focusing the talents 
and skills of a wide range of de- 
sign professionals and other spe- 
cialists on meaningful urban de- 
velopment. 

Most of our engineer friends 
know that the architect, with all 
his warts and flaws, has more to 
contribute than esthetics. The core 
of our training is the translation of 
social needs into three-dimensional 
design, whether the design scale 
be an office building, a neighbor- 
hood, or the community itself. 
Architects must participate in the 
planning of the urban skeleton. 
Effective urban design is impos- 
sible without it. 

4. Cities should set up design re- 
view committees or development 
corporations capable of receiving 
the multipurpose design recom- 
mendations of the interdisciplinary 
team and, equally important, of 
financing them. A review group 
composed of the public and pri- 
vate agencies of the community 
can pool for a single purpose at 
the local level those federal, state, 
city and private funds that have 
traditionally been held apart from 
each other to build roads or schools 
or housing or industry. 

5. It is dishonest to give lip service 
to "balanced" transportation when 
we are spending $4 billion a year 
on federally aided highways and 
the total budget of the federal mass 
transportation agency is 5 percent 
of that amount. There aren't, to 
use the Civil Engineering writer's 
term, any "modal alternates." 

These are our views. We have a 
responsibility to speak out, to do 
everything we can to make our 
communities efficient and liveable. 
Otherwise, we forfeit the title of 
professional So we're speaking 
out. Even when it causes dissen- 
sion and rocks the institutional 
boat. We ask every design profes- 
sional to join us. E 


Now JalTEX is a shelf item! 


(Just call any of these steel service centers.) 


JalTEX, dead-soft stainless steel for roofing and flashing applica- 
tions, is immediately available from complete stocks. Just call. 


ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith: 

Afco Metals, 3115 South Zero Street (72901) 
(501) 646-7331 


Little Rock: 
Afco Metals, 1423 E. Sixth Street 
P.O. Box 231 (72203) (501) 372-6261 


CALIFORNIA 

Burlingame: 

Chase Metals Service 

1499 Bayshore Highway (94010) (415) 871-9720 


Emeryville: 
Esco Corporation 
1280—65th Street (94608) (415) 654-2732 


Los Angeles: 

Chase Metals Service 

6500 East Washington Blvd. (90022) (213) 723-5351 
Esco Corporation 

6415 East Corvette Street (90022) (213) 723-8601 
Reliance Steel & Aluminum Co. 

2537 East 27th Street (90058) (213) 583-6111 


COLORADO 

Denver: 

Chase Metals Service, 4100 East 52nd Ave. 
P.O. Box 5748 T.A. (80217) (303) 399-1190 
Esco Corporation 

3940 Grape Street (80207) (303) 388-5901 


CONNECTICUT 

Milford: 

Edgcomb-Milford, Inc. 

950 Bridgeport Avenue (06460) (203) 874-1631 


Waterbury: 
Chase Metals Service 
40 East Farm Street (06704) (203) 756-9440 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: 

York Corrugating Company 

1933 Montana Ave . N.E. (20002) (202) 526-3720 


FLORIDA 

Miami: 

Stainless Steel Service & Supp 

4290 N.W. 37th Court (33142) Yos) 635-2576 


Tampa: 
Stainless Steel Service & Supply 
5316 E. Henry Ave., (33610) (813) 626-5111 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta: 

Chase Metals Service 

695 Stewart Avenue, S.W. (30310) (404) 755-5731 


HAWAII 
Honolulu: 


Esco Corporation 
630 South Queen Street (96805) (808) 583-689 


ILLINOIS 

Broadview: 

Production Steel Company of Illinois 

2801 W. Roosevelt Road (60153) (312) 345-0200 
Chicago: 

Chase Metals Service 

5401 West Grand Avenue (60636) (312) 889-4000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

P.O. Box 7400-A 

2250 West 47th Street (60680) (312) 847-1600 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis: 

Chase Metals Service 

1609 Oliver Avenue (46221) (317) 637-1543 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

P.O. Box 1053 

545 W. McCarty Street (46206) (317) 631-8311 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville: 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 


P.O. Box 26, Okolona Branch 
6901 Preston Highway (40229) (502) 969-2371 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans: 


Chase Metals Service, 1000 South Jefferson Davis Parkway 
P.O. Box 13278 (70125) (504) 486-5441 
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Louisiana (Continued) 

Shreveport: 

Afco Metals, Slack Industrial Park 

P.O. Box 6716 (71106) (318) 865-2309 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit: 

Copper and Brass Sales 

6555 E. Davison (48212) (313) 365-7700 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

12301 Hubbell Avenue (48227) (313) 837-0470 


Grand Rapids: 
Copper and Brass Sales 
1310 Scribner, N.W. (49504) (616) 459-8201 


Madison Heights: 
Chase Metals Service 
29333 Stephenson Highway (48071) (313) 548-1610 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: 

Chase Metals Service 

537 Seventh Avenue, North (55411) (612) 336-4661 
National Steel Service Center inc. 

3225 Como Ave., S.E. (55414) (612) 331-4300 
Vincent Brass & Aluminum Co. 

124—12th Ave., South (55415) (612) 339-7361 


MISSOURI 

North Kansas City: 

Chase Metals Service 

1444 Vernon Street (64116) (816) 842-7475 


St. Louis: 
Chase Metals Service 
4641 McRee Avenue (63110) (314) 776-3111 


NEW YORK 

Maspeth: 

Chase Metals Service 

55-60 58th Street (11378) (212) 894-0500 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte: 

Edgcomb Steel Company 

Box 21036 (28206) (704) 375-3361 


Greensboro: 

Carolina Steel Corp. 

P.O. Box 20888 (27420) (919) 275-9711 
Edgcomb Steel Company 

Box 21167 (27420) (919) 275-8421 


OHIO 

Cincinnati: 

Chase Metals Service 

11180 Southland Road (45240) (513) 825-3030 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

11501 Reading Rd. (45241) (513) 771-5500 


Cleveland: 

Chase Metals Service 

5171 Grant Avenue (44125) (216) 441-4100 
Copper and Brass Sales 

5755 Grant Avenue (44105) (216) 883-8100 
The Decker-Reichert Steel Company 

4500 Train Avenue (44102) (216) 281-7900 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

16500 Rockside Road (44137) (216) 475-3000 


Dayton: 
Copper and Brass Sales 
80 Commerce Park Drive (45404) (513) 233-9030 


Youngstown: 
The Decker-Reichert Steel Compan 
3611 Henricks Rd. (44515) (216) 792-5263 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa: 

Patterson Steel Company 

801 North Xanthus 

P.O. Drawer 2620 (74101) (918) 583-5881 


OREGON 
Eugene: 


Esco Corporation 
1464 West Sixth (97402) (503) 342-4491 


Portland: 

Esco Corporation 

2141 N.W. 25th Avenue 

P.O. Box 9566 (97210) (503) 228-2141 

Esco Corporation 

2475 N.W. Vaughn Street (97210) (503) 226-7341 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie: 

The Decker-Reichert Steel Company 

1625 Ash Street (16512) (814) 454- 2446 


Philadelphia: 

Chase Metals Service 

4250 Wissahickon Avenue (19129) (215) 223-5800 
Edgcomb Steel Company 

Box 6055 (19114) (213) 639-4000 

Pittsburgh: 

Chase Metals Service 

1001 Brighton Road (15233) (412) 231-7900 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

P.O. Box 9520 

1701 William Flynn Highway (15223) (412) 961-0100 
York: 

Edgcomb Steel Company 

420 Memory Lane (17405) (717) 755-1923 


RHODE ISLAND 

Providence: 

Chase Metals Service 

P.O. Box 6027 (02904) (401) 724-7300 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia: 

Metal Distributors, inc. 

P.O. Box 9435 (29201) (803) 776-0200 


Greenville: 
Edgcomb Steel Company 
Box 8855 Gantt Plant (29604) (803) 277-6011 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis: 

Afco Metals, 3080 Fleetbrook (901) 332-5886 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

P.O. Box 272, #1 Auction Avenue (38101) (901) 527-5271 


Nashville: 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Service Center 

P.O. Box 7291, South Station, 

1898 Herron Drive (37210) (615) 255-1246 


TEXAS 

Dallas: 

Chase Metals Service 

5052 Sharp Street (75207) (214) 631-4380 
Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 
4025 Singleton Blvd. 

P.O. Box 21245 (75211) (214) 339-8311 


Harlingen: 

Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 
34 Mile West State Highway 

P.O. Box 1927 (78550) (512) 423-1633 


Houston: 

Allied Metals, Inc. 

P.O. Box 18038 (77023) (713) 923-9491 

Chase Metals Service 

16 Drennan Street (77001) (713) 228-9031 
Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 

2103 Lyons Avenue, P.O. Box 2505 (7001) (713) 225-1441 


Lubbock: 
Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 
2002 Avenue A., P.O. Box 288 (79408) (806) 747-3148 


San Antonio: 

Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 
701 San Fernando Street 

P.O. Box 7428 (78207) (512) 225-2981 


Temple: 

Moncrief-Lenoir Manufacturing Company 
1110 Industrial Blvd. 

P.O. Box 707 (76501) (817) 773-6863 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle: 

Esco Corporation 

1131 S.W. Hanford Street (98134) (206) 623-4160 


Spokane: 
Esco Corporation 
1327 North Washington Street (99205) (509) 325-4507 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

A. M. Castle & Company 

3000 N. 114th Street (53222) (414) 771-6800 
Chase Metals Service 

6030 North 60th Street (53218) (414) 466-7901 
Fullerton Metals Co. 

3400 S. Hanson Ave. (53207) (414) 481-6900 
National Steel Service Center Inc. 

7550 S. 10th St. (53154) (414) 764-4200 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Stainless and Strip Division 
21000 Mound Road, Warren, Michigan 48090 — STAINLESS 
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BANK 
OF 
AMERICA 


Bank of America, Sacramento. Victor Gruen & Associates, Architects. 


GAIL 
BRICHPLaTE 


...a modern facing with a 75 year heritage of quality performance 


Hughes Aircraft Employees Federal Credit Union. Perry C. Langston, Architect. Pasadena Savings and Loan. Neptune and Thomas, Architects. 


Coming into favor with American architects is the use of Becket & Associates, Architects. 

"Brickplate," a type of ceramic tile with the density of t 

natural granite that has been popular with European Although mass produced in one of the most automated 
designers for years. Since 1963 it has been made available ceramic facilities in the world, thus modest in price, 

in this country and Canada by Gail International Corporation, Brickplate has a warm, handcrafted quality achieved 

a subsidiary of Wilhelm Gail Ceramics, Giessen, Germany. through its controlled color variation. The same dense body 


is used for both glazed and unglazed finishes. 


Previously, American designers have had to improvise when For additianal internation, prices sannan lical 


using exterior tiles with materials primarily intended for 


flooring use. Brickplate, on the other hand, is intended for representative, etc., write Gail International Corp., or see 
the exterior, being completely frost proof, and allows more ind mes Sweet's Architectural, Interior Design, and 
freedom of design with a wide variety of shapes in glazed ndustrial Files. 


and unglazed finishes. Gail conveniently produces these 
tiles in modular English sizes for the American market. 


Because of their low absorption, Gail tiles have dovetail . GAIL 
ribs on the back which make a mechanical key with the 2 INTERNATIONAL 
setting mortar, hence, they are suitable for pre-cast and CORPORATION 


tilt-up construction as recently employed in the SGD rierket at: aan francisco, calif 84104 
Serramonte Shopping Center, Daly City, California; Welton tel: 362-2816; cable address: GAILINT 
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Comment & Opinion: Are you disturbed by all of the 
questions being raised today? Surely, you expect this 
from wild-eyed idealists, students and even more radical 
counterparts who do not understand how your profes- 
sion is practiced. However, government, industry and 
your clients are asking the same questions. 

Are you still disturbed? These times are disturbing 
times that are uncertain even to the most solid and 
secure. As so many have said, we all understand yet 
most of us have trouble assimilating the changes that 
are upon us; upon us in the deepest of senses. They 
have questioned our system of values and, thus, our 
value priorities. 

We hear so much about values, especially human 
values. What do human values mean to you in your 
work? Why can’t you afford to consider them? You 
don’t have the time? When, by the way, did you last 
work on housing? When were you last asked to work 
on housing? 

You must find answers to all of these questions, large 
and small. Priorities have to be reset. Answers can come 
only through effective communication between each of 
you and between yourselves and the architectural stu- 
dents. To be effective, though, you must understand the 
students’ point of view. 

You must understand their attitudes, and this is why 
I believe the following three articles are important. One 
article provides a perspective on radicalism within a 
cross-section of student opinion. Another is an asser- 
tion by a black student leader with an offer to talk, man 
to man. The third reveals the influence contemporary 
campus thought is having upon artifact. 

In sum, if you are disturbed these articles provide 
meaningful reading. But they do far more than that; 
they are significant in both their implied and expressed 
admonitions and exhortations. 

They suggest that you also have to communicate with 
those outside of your architectural community whether 
they be users, clients or related professionals. You must 
become involved with people on a neighborhood level, 
a national level — on some level. Priorities are waiting 
to be set. The job is waiting for you. You must act. 

You must be able to afford human values. You can 
become an architect again. EDWARD C. MATHES 

1968-69 Scholar in Residence at the Octagon 
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WITHOUT DOGMA 
WITHOUT HEROES 


‘Firsts’ of the New Generation 


BY JAMES H. DAVIS 


It is only natural that future architects reflect a 
broad continuum of opinion and aspiration, archi- 
tecture being a discipline encompassing many 
levels and types of activity, from guys cranking 
out dingbats to design-philosophers, and from 
small builder-craftsmen to principals of wealthy 
architectural empires. 

Thus it would be a mistake to seek a consist- 
ent view among architectural students. Some are 
seemingly fearless innovators while others want 
only the security of an established profession. 

We can, however, identify and compare repre- 
sentative viewpoints. For example, students tend 
to see their architectural modus operandi as, say 
designer-artist or businessman-entrepreneur or 


The author: As a graduate industrial designer, Mr. 
Davis worked in aerospace programs, including 
manned spacecraft, for five years before deciding 
that environmental problems were more significant 
and more interesting. So he entered the University 
of California at Berkeley where he is a student of 
architecture. 


scientist-technologist. Intersecting these three, 
but perhaps more important in terms of the pro- 
fession’s future, are three groups of students 
classified according to their view of change: 

Group 1: Those who see their future in the 
general context of the profession as it is. 

Group 2: Those who see themselves in a pro- 
fession that is changing to meet changing environ- 
mental problems, and who see change occurring 
within the context of our social and economic 
system. 

Group 3: Those who see a profession in need 
of serious change within a total system that must 
also be changed. In this case, changes in the pro- 
fession are only consistent with changes in so- 
ciety at large and may or may not be made from 
within the system of architecture. 


Again, it is important to remember that there 
is no consistent view. The anxieties and self- 
doubts that beset architecture as a profession are 
amplified and exaggerated in its students. 

The student by his very candidacy is at an 
anxious period of his life. But beyond that he is 
faced with a constantly shifting curriculum in 
school and extreme uncertainty over what will 
happen to him upon graduation, an uncertainty 
stemming from the draft, rumors of limited de- 
mand for his services, extremely low pay, 19th 
century hire-and-fire practices, a questionable 
apprenticeship program and a questionmark over 
his acceptance to graduate school. 

He is concerned that he is not prepared. He 
questions the emphasis on product when to him 
it is process that deserves elevation. He is con- 
cerned that his profession is not prepared. He 
sees the elitist esthetic world of the older gener- 
ation of architects as having failed to purge so- 
ciety of its environmental ills. 

The aspirations of the new architect must be 
considered in the context of these doubts, Now 
let's discuss briefly the characteristics of the 
three student groups: 

Group 1 represents the majority of the stu- 
dents. The members of this group see themselves 
filling roles in a profession pretty much as it is at 
present. This is not to say they have no anxieties 
about their profession, or find no points of dis- 
satisfaction both within and without architecture. 
It is to say that in their scheme of things the 
trouble points are not all that bad. 

School is a practical matter for most. Many 
have a great deal of summer experience in archi- 
tecture and they take pride in their practicality, 
their drafting ability and.their knowledge of how 
things really work. They look forward to their 
graduation, serving their apprenticeship and then 
moving out into the field of architecture in ways 
not unlike those of their predecessors. 

In the long run, the members of this majority 
group expect to head their own firms. They ac- 
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cept technology largely at face value. They re- 
gard it as useful and in fact intend to use it as 
it becomes available to them, although they do 
not intend to exploit it aggressively. In housing, 
for example, their interest is generally in pres- 
ent solutions rather than in industrialization. 

They are not particularly concerned with poli- 
tics or social issues. They certainly do not see 
architecture as a vehicle for changing society. 

Generally, I think the people in this group see 
architecture as a profession making a positive 
contribution to society and one in which they 
can achieve a degree of material and social suc- 
cess, In this they are probably not unlike most 
people going into other professions. However, 
this does lead to the observation that many in this 
group are not so much committed to architecture 
as they are to professional life as such. 

In a word, members of this group are realistic. 

Group 2 is made up of dissatisfied students 
who represent a minority but constitute a large 
group nevertheless. They want to see architec- 
ture change and are hopeful that they can help 
bring change about. 

It is important to note that they see this change 
occurring within the context of our system, not 
necessarily your professional system but the sys- 
tem of this country. They may not be all that 
enamoured of the present American way, but 
neither do they see that way as beyond reform. 

Curiously, although they may not care about 
the preservation of the profession, as a group 
they are the most turned on by the act of archi- 
tecture. They are dedicated to it. Perhaps this is 
because their commitment is' more to the en- 
vironment as a place for man than to the busi- 
ness of buildings. 

Typically they feel the architectural profes- 
sion is not responsive to the real problems of our 
time. They see its political activity as limited to 
lobbying for its own self-aggrandizement. With 
but isolated exceptions, architecture is con- 
cerned with monuments, large-budget buildings 
and an elitist estheticism, in their view. 

"Ill do what I think is important — maybe 
housing and schools — in a way that I think they 
must be done, even though I may not be called 
an architect," is a comment that plausibly could 
come from them. They express the feeling that it 
is the task that is important, not the title. The dis- 
satisfactions they register are generally known 
and are probably held by many practicing archi- 
tects. It is pointless to catalog them all here. 

More importantly, what solutions do they have 
for the problems they cite? There are probably 
no end of suggestions as to what architects ought 
to do: assume more responsibility; emphasize 
the process of planning and design, not the prod- 
uct or artifact; stress software over hardware; 
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assume a more realistic posture as a member of 
the team; etc. etc. 

But three suggestions stand out: 

1. Architects are too passive and must get off 
dead center if they want to become a viable ele- 
ment in helping to mold society. That is, they 
can no longer sit back and wait for the client to 
walk through the door nor be content with hus- 
tling jobs which owe their genesis to others. 

They must organize new work in areas they 

feel need attention. This means organizing and 
finding clients, money, producers; clearing the 
way through unions, politics and whatever. It 
is more than the “leader of the team" concept. 
2. Architects must recognize that their discipline 
is but one of many involved in the creation of 
better environments. They must realize that the 
process of creation is more important than the 
product, a process involving not only technical, 
design, economic, social and psychological spe- 
cialties but the competencies of the user groups 
as well. 
3. Architects must prepare themselves to meet 
impending change. Most change in the environ- 
ment is created by business, public agencies, 
political pressure groups, etc., not by architects. 
Nevertheless, change is upon us and if architects 
are not prepared they will be left on the fringe 
to whip up little fetishes of cultural delight. 

Again, there is no end to the notion of what 
should be done: Politics! Computers! Advocacy 
design and planning! Tech (carefully)nology! 

Well, how will they do it? How will they 
change? What is the personal course of action 
contemplated by these future architects to real- 
ize their aspirations? 

There seems to be little or no specific idea as 
to how any of this might be brought about. In- 
variably, everyone intends to follow the accepted 
course; do their internship and get their licenses. 
Nothing radical here. 

In discussion, their lack of specfic ideas for 
action becomes more understandable. While be- 
ing aware of general problems in the profession, 
they are not familiar with its structure, the spe- 
cific causes and cases and what specific ways 
may be found to confront them. Perhaps more 
importantly, their education does not prepare 
them to analyze or deal with such problems. 
They are product-oriented, not process-oriented. 

Are they naive? Yes. Are they idealistic? Yes. 
And they can already hear the established pro- 
fessionals saying, for example, “There is nothing 
new in this. Every new generation is idealistic 
and ready for change, but they know nothing of 
the realities of professional life — what it means 
to meet a payroll." 

At any rate, there would seem little to expect 
from — or to fear from — a group so lacking in 


plan, no matter how zealous in belief. Probably, 
too, some are not so committed to what they 
now advocate so freely. 

For these new architects, however, this does 
not rationalize the deficiencies or right the 
wrongs; architecture must change. Their beliefs 
must be considered in light of two supremely 
important points: 

1. Through the bombardment of self-criticism, 
this is the first small group (of the first genera- 
tion) to break through the stereotype of the ar- 
chitect as designer and principal of his own 
office. 

2. Because of their material security, perhaps, 
they are the first who, as a group, are willing to 
place themselves where they can work at archi- 
tecture in a way they think will accomplish 
needed changes; that is, through such instru- 
ments as public agencies, corporations and inter- 
disciplinary teams. 

Group 3 is very small in number and shares 
many of the beliefs of the second group, with 
one basic exception: Change in architecture must 
come as a part of change in society as a whole. 

It is only natural that they believe architects 
must become politicised; in fact, become politi- 
cal activists in order to take their place in the 
social upheaval that is upon us. In a word, they 
demand that architects assume full citizenship 
— and, to be sure, radical citizenship. 

The aspirations of this group's members are 
simple and direct in concept, complicated in ap- 
plication. Many hope to earn their living as ar- 
chitects and they generally intend to combine 
their radicalism with their architecture. Their 
immediate goal is a dedication to action. They 
are in action and they promise more action, 
whether organizing fellow students or demon- 
strating at Pratt or seizing a building at Colum- 
bia or organizing advocacy planning and design 
such as Urban Deadline at Columbia. 

The action or the process is the thing. In terms 
of long-range aspirations they are distinctly dis- 
trustful of the profession. They relate far more to 
just plain people. 

There is also a strong tendency on the part of 
this group to distrust technology. Technology 
alone or technology so esteemed as to cause the 
subordination of human considerations is seen as 
a threat to humanity — as posing a cure more 
lethal than the malady. 

Again, the size of this group seems very small. 
But I think its existence is significant, for archi- 
tecture particularly, because this group can't even 
be found in most other professions. Remember, 
the only profession represented as such at the Co- 
lumbia revolt was architecture. 

I hope this is a realistic look at the aspirations 
of the new architect and of the way he links him- 


self to his profession and society. But there is 
more to say. 

I believe it is valuable to consider the back- 
ground of his viewpoints more closely; particu- 
larly that of Groups 2 and 3 because members of 
these groups correspond very closely to the fore- 
runner classification developed by Fortune mag- 
azine's issue on American Youth (January 1969). 
That is, I believe attitudes toward society and 
their profession will become more prevalent in 
the years ahead. 

Architecture has been bombarded with devas- 
tating criticism for some time, from both within 
and without. The two strengths for which it is 
most highly praised — the architect as generalist, 
the architect as artist — have been its greatest 
weaknesses in the eyes of its critics. 

"The architect by definition is a planner and 
coordinator ... In the explosion of the scale and 
complexity of the modern man-made environ- 
ment he is the pivotal figure and the most severely 
tested. But he is not surviving this test . . . The 
present-day architect is an anachronism, he is em- 
ployed to design only about 15 percent of all the 
construction carried out in the United States and 
much of that is caprice. Yet the profession sur- 
vives and in fact thrives. The public is glad to sup- 
port the architect, to pay him large sums for ab- 
struse expressions of his own individuality. But 
only in certain cases. Wealthy people employ him 
to create strange dwellings. Corporations con- 
cerned with their public image will hire him to 
design their in-town administrative offices (but 
not their factories). Foundations, to demonstrate 
their public enlightenment, will commission him 
with balconied offices of rough, rusted steel. The 
public believes that his artistry is architecture and 
that factories or housing projects are unfortunate 
evils." (Stuber-Van Zanten, Connection, Winter- 
Spring 1969.) 

More. An overwhelming amount of hardware is 
not all that the technological revolution has 
brought the architect. The increasing wealth and 
rising expectations that have been created by it 
have also created a pluralistic age when no ex- 
plicit, whole philosophy is shared by all. This has 
placed architecture squarely in the market place, 
in the opinion and the cultural situation of the 
moment. This is realistic and honest; for that is 
exactly where it has always been. The form of a 
building is always shaped by the climate of opin- 
ion, but now there are many opinions with money 
to pay for them. 

Architects, however, have been trained in a 
heroic tradition of architecture — a Promethean 
tradition of Wright or Mies or Corbu in which a 
work declares its utter independence. It is abso- 
lute, final, once and for all. It is a prototype meant 
to be perfected and repeated. 
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More. From both the English tradition of Morris 
and Ruskin and the European tradition symbol- 
ized by the Bauhaus, the modern architect has 
had a long intellectual tradition that esthetics 
could re-order society and cure its ills. 

However, it finally became clear that the main 
result of all this had been a new esthetic to replace 
the old, and that the social, technical and environ- 
mental problems were still here and getting 
worse. The ills of society were not about to shrink 
in the name of beauty. This has thrown architec- 
tural education into a quandary. The educators 
see the irrelevance of their own education and, 
convinced that they cannot pass on such anach- 
ronistic dogma, have thrown it out. Conversely, 
they have found no complete design theory to 
replace it and so this generation of architects be- 
comes the first to be educated without benefit of 
dogma. 

Perhaps for the same reasons, I believe this is 
also the first generation of modern architects 
without heroes. There is little talk of Wright, 
Corbu or Mies. Perhaps Alvar Aalto or Buckmin- 
ster Fuller are occasionally mentioned with ad- 
miration, but that is all. Instead, young people 
seem to improvise or formulate rules for a given 
situation, if anything relying on architecture's 
tradition of humanism. The situation for heroes, 
for those noted as forerunners, is not good. The 
cult of the great architect-personality is out. A 
Paul Goodman or Che Guevara (for the more rad- 
ical) is in. After all, the heroic figures of modern 
architecture were really men of the 19th century. 
For a new black architect, what would any of 
these people have to say in comparison with 
Malcolm X? 

All of this, I feel, may foretell far-reaching ef- 
fects on architecture. To illustrate, let me refer 
you to the "What's Wrong with Architectural Ed- 
ucation?" presentation in the July-August 1968 
Architectural Forum, A student, two recent stu- 
dents and a dean spend five pages giving architec- 
ture its lumps. Then Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, with her 
razor wit, counters, "The denounced ‘static re- 
sults' of the architectural process are all around 
us.... The clients of these solitary monuments 
hired architects as leaders and coordinators of the 
team; whether the self-castrated generation calls 
this a 'self-deluding image' or anything else." 
Here, a fellow of the revolutionary Bauhaus has, 
in only 40 years, become a de Toqueville. 

There is more. It is not a clean jump from Pro- 
fessor Moholy-Nagy to those (aspiring architects) 
struggling and identifying with the future. There 
is another division — the young professionals and 
instructors. They know that Professor Moholy- 
Nagy is wrong. They were weaned on her philos- 
ophy and it is their generation that the truth of 
its falsity fell full upon. 
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Roger Montgomery, AIA, responded to Sibyl 
Moholy-Nagy in a later issue of the magazine, 
writing: “The impossibility of communication 
across the (generation) gap needs no better dem- 
onstration than Professor Moholy-Nagy’s choice 
of monuments: Guernica, Rite of Spring and the 
Ford Foundation Building. Can she really believe 
these excite anyone today but an art historian?” 

The giveaway, however, appears in their choice 
of monuments. Henry C. K. Liu, in an article burst- 
ing with the full electro-pop, McLuhan-turn-on 
ZAP, wrote: “Students should, as part of their 
formal education, visit establishments such as 
Cape Kennedy, Strategic Air Command's Head- 
quarters at Omaha and the prototypical urban 
centers around the world. Seminars held on 
board supersonic transports are a form of media 
experimentation.” (Connection, Winter-Spring 
1968.) They have lost the Bauhaus, but they found 
technology and they found McLuhan—and these 
seem to have been accepted as definition of what 
is rational/real. 

We do live in that state of accelerated change 
that these young professionals and instructors so 
joyously revel in, but it may be more accelerated 
than even they at present realize. They may soon 
again find themselves holding an empty bag. First 
of all, this new generation is McLuhan men. 
McLuhan is no prophet to them; they live that life 
every day. Secondly, technology is only a thing to 
be used. The monuments of Liu's generation are, 
to the new architects, the very symbols of what 
is wrong in our environment. 

Let us step back to put the whole thing into 
perspective. We have just been discussing a small 
portion of aspiring architects. But remember, ar- 
chitectural students are in general not really very 
radical or change-conscious. They will reflect the 
mix of the student population as a whole. They 
are probably even a bit more conservative, being 
pre-professionals. For the most part they are 
realistic. There is, however, a substantial core of 
independent advocates and radicals and they 
seem to set the pace for the future. 

Finally, it seems to me that this new generation 
of architects has four firsts to its credit. The first 
two are common to all groups, no matter what 
their attitudes to change: 

1. First generation of modern architects to be 
educated without heroes. 

2. First generation of modern architects to be 
educated without benefit of dogma or an all- 
encompassing theory of design. 

3. First generation of architects to break out of 
the traditional stereotype of the architect as 
designer and principal of his own office. 

4. First generation to take the risks entailed in 
following their ideas and principles into forming 
new areas of professional activity. L1 


WITHOUT DOGMA 


WITHOUT HEROES 


‘We Are What You Have Made Us’ 


BY TAYLOR CULVER 


In a moon-looping, heart-switching time of tech- 
nical excellence it seems reasonable to me to ask 
the world's most advanced nation to direct some 
of its scintillating intelligence toward the human 
problems that confront it. Problems that most 
pointedly confront the nation's humanist archi- 
tectural community. 

Problems such as equality: Until now we have 
never asked the fathers of the architectural com- 
munity to engage in the struggle for equality for 
all the people of the United States — equality in 
the sense that everyone be allowed to live in a 
decent home, to work at a decent job and, above 
all, to pursue those activities which enable him 
to grow as a human being. 

This area of concern is not exactly architec- 
tural; but neither are the more important prob- 
lems architectural. I know that many profes- 
sionals will say that I’m a student who's off on 


The author: Mr. Culver, president of the Associa- 
tion of Student Chapters, AIA, was invited by the 
editors to express his views. He is 24, black, a 
resident of East Orange, New Jersey, and is in the 
fourth year of architecture at Howard University. 


the wrong foot in even speaking of solving 
human problems through our profession. Or, if 
our skill should happen to be seen as pertinent, 
many will insist that the ‘‘professionals” or the 
“registered” or the “recognized and experienced” 
be appointed to handle matters of such great 
magnitude, But it is my contention that we can 
hardly expect those who have helped create the 
problem to work earnestly to solve it. 

"Human values" are key words with the stu- 
dents. They are the words on which students the 
world over want to base their society. Not on 
size of commission, but on depth of commitment. 

I realize that most students ignore the many 
and blatant failures of our present societal sys- 


tem and seek only to find within that system a 
niche for themselves. Some are, in addition, con- 
tent with the present system of architecture. 
Others would change the system of architecture 
and in fact see that system in change. Of course 
it is changing — and so is the KKK — and both 
are changing within the same framework. We 
must do more than work for meaningful archi- 
tecture; we must fight negating systems and 
change the framework that allows such systems 
to flourish. 

Developments in our system of society and 
our system of architecture go hand in hand. 
Architecture is not something apart. It is a 
means and not an end. It is either a tool in 
society's servitude or a lever to move society. 

The profession has at its roots an unstated 
racist doctrine and must clean its own house 
before it can lead others. By an unstated racist 
doctrine I mean that for years it has been under- 
stood that black architects and draftsmen be 
kept in the back room away from clients. Black 
students have been discouraged from entering 
the profession, and when they did persevere 
they had little chance for a position and no 
chance for promotion. Out of 30,000 architects 
in this country there are approximately 250 
black architects, hardly a balanced or propor- 
tioned representation. Admittedly, this type of 
action is a result of the society in which we live, 
but the profession has not been vehement in its 
efforts to correct this situation. And we as stu- 
dents, if we are to bring about change, cannot 
be hung up on architecture as the only front on 
which to fight. We must fight on all fronts. 

Today it is no longer enough to be committed 
to the client. The architect must first be com- 
mitted to those who are to inhabit his edifice — 
the people. I hesitate to use the term “the peo- 
ple" because it has become so fashionable even 
the enemy now uses it. 

By the enemy I mean he who knowingly 
stands in the way of the development of another 
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human being seeking to become a working part 
of the materially richest nation in the world. He 
can't be recognized physically because he comes 
in all sizes and shapes. He speaks of commit- 
ment in the sense of contributing to the NAACP, 
of involvement as ‘‘one of my best friends is...” 
He's white, red, yellow and even black. He 
speaks of change as in "change the liquor law" 
or "change the voting age." 

When we students speak of change we speak 
of an attitudinal change, a change in values and 
a change in priorities — a change so drastic that 
we as a country would no longer send astronauts 
to the moon in a perfectly heated capsule and 
yet not have the capacity to heat an apartment 
to prevent a baby's death. 

President Nixon asked for the nation to stop 
shouting so that our words could be heard as 
well as our voices. Well, it seems to me that 
architects haven't been even whispering. This 
doesn't go for everyone, but it does sum up our 
profession as I see it. 

Although the situation with regard to student- 
professional relations looks bad at the moment, 
it is not hopeless. There are men like George 
Kassabaum who fight for many of the things that 
students believe in. But the current AIA presi- 
dent is just one man, not a profession. 

One of the complaints mouthed by all archi- 
tects is that "the architect is not a part of the 
decision-making process. He's called in too late." 
The reason we are not part of this process is 
that we have no people power. That is, we do 
not align ourselves with the needs and aspira- 
tions of the people; we are more likely to be 
part of the invading, alien enemy. 

Not being of the elitist monetary class, most 
people do not know our function, and if we 
continue on our present course need never know. 
Architects have not been involved with the 
needs of the working class or of the out-of-work 
class. We have allowed our egos to separate us 
on a calibrated scale of status from those who 
need us most. 

Students and young graduates are fast becom- 
ing a strong voice on the architecture of the fu- 
ture. We will inherit the profession of tomorrow. 
No longer will we stand back and watch our 
profession be molded with an inviable cast; we 
who make up the profession will give it its shape. 

We as students wish to act upon the problems 
that are plaguing our cities, from housing to the 
political processes of community, state and coun- 
try. Architects must redefine their role, we be- 
lieve, and no longer think of themselves as 
master builders and omniscient creators. We 
students wish to work within a framework dedi- 
cated to action, remembering at all times that 
motion does not necessarily signify action. 
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I believe that architects should be the leaders 


of the fight against those factors which nourish 
blight. Because of the complexity of the problem 
there will be more and more design teams 
formed. The architect need not be the team cap- 
tain but he must be an integral part of that team. 

I believe advocacy planning is something that 
is very much a part of young architects and 
students. It has added a dimension to architec- 
tural practice which many welcome. 

Speaking to the issue of political stands, I 
believe a group of professionals, or any other 


group, should have at this crucial time in our 
history a political program. The conditions under 
which some people are forced to live are not 
accidental; they are the result of political factors. 

The theme of last year's Student Forum was 
this: "If you're not part of the solution, you're 
part of the problem." I believe this is very fitting 
to many situations, especially in the context of 
urban problems. We have had a great deal of 
complaining and rock-throwing but little help in 
solution-finding. 

There are those, of course, who will engage 


in what I call "talk-a-thons," but to be vocal 
about our problems is not enough. It takes some 
commitment to overtime effort — and I say over- 
time because we all recognize that the 9 to 5 
hours belong to “the man." 

The problems we face as architects — and, 
more importantly, as citizens — are of a can- 
cerous nature. If not arrested, they will continue 
to grow until they conquer the body within which 
they insidiously reside. 

To try to sum up a standard student position 
on education, communication, hypocrisy, human 
value decisions and the hundreds of other incon- 
sistent areas of our time would be virtually 
impossible. There are just as many positions as 
there are students. But there are some things on 
which we definitely concur. 

I believe that students of architecture as well 
as students throughout the world, whatever their 
field, are asking only to be regarded as coequals 
as men to the professors and administrators and 
the other perpetuators of the system of today. 
For too long we have been looked down upon. 

Architectural students realize their limitations 
and shortcomings. We don't challenge you as a 
profession on the design of your buildings. We 
are asking for something involving more than 
buildings — something involving people! 

Some of our requests are somewhat impracti- 
cal, maybe, but why have you in your practi- 
cality failed to solve our socially criminal prob- 
lems? We are asking that you, we, become 
exercised over our duties to our fellow man. 

Our position on solving the problems of the 
cities with the guidance of their inhabitants is 
a healthy one. The past has not employed this 
method and the results are obvious. 

The most important issue that I wish to bring 
to the profession is that we as one group of stu- 
dents are not just mudslinging but rather are 
acutely aware of some problems that we feel 
need solving, and we are willing to work with 
anyone who wants to solve them. 

The AIA recently supported, financially and 
spiritually, a proposed venture aimed at the 
building of some housing units in Washington, 
D. C. This project will be jointly done by stu- 
dents and architects from the first blueprint to 
the last brick. This is the type of joint effort 
that is necessary to seed change of the magni- 
tude that we all want. Students cannot bring 
about the changes alone. We need the profes- 
sion, and the profession cannot sustain itself 
without us. Let's talk to one another as men, 
not as groups. 

The AIA convention next month will give us 
a chance to do this. Let's not allow this chance 
to escape us. And to critics of students the world 
over: "We are what you have made us." [] 
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B WITHOUT DOGMA 
lI WITHOUT HEROES 


Products of a Social Consciousness 


The social consciousness that marks so much of 
the thinking on the nation’s campuses today is re- 
flected in the works of top competitors for the 
1969 Reynolds Aluminum Prize for Architectural 
Students. The jury said the program’s entries 
expressed "one very important aspect in archi- 
tectural education today. This is the growing 
importance of industrial technology to the archi- 
tecture of the future." 

Jurors found this to be so in the case of all 
designs reaching final-phase consideration. They 
also found a second aspect shared by the finalists: 

“Their selection of subjects devoted a consid- 
erable amount of thought to the problems that 
face us today in the social order and in the 
environment." 

A number of entries, it was noted, revealed 
student concern for the provision of several types 
of environmental facilities for low income fami- 
lies through the use of industrialized technology. 

Although the better ones in the opinion of the 
jurors indicated serious effort to think through 
the details of an industrial concept, others did 
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not and thus were eliminated, said the jury, 
adding: 

"Several well-worked-out structural concepts 
were reminiscent of early efforts at prefabrica- 
tion 20 years ago, when it seemed impossible to 
break free from old structural ideas which use 
too many parts and pieces. The newer attempts 
are in the direction of large components adapt- 
able to entirely new population techniques." 

The jury, with entries from 21 schools of archi- 
tecture to assess for "the best original design in 
which creative use of aluminum is an important 
contributing factor," selected three entries for 
cash awards and two others for noncash Hon- 
orable Mentions. In addition, two submissions 
were praised as "very interesting" and ‘very 
imaginative.” 

The jury, made up of Institute Fellows Preston 
M. Bolton, the chairman, Sidney L. Katz and 
William H. Scheick, selected as best of the field 
a "Soundfountain" designed to help ease the 
problem of urban noise while beautifying the 
cityscape. The first prize carries with it a $5,000 


award to be shared by the student, Gerald D. 
Runkle, and his school, Ohio State University — 
the latter having now shared in the first prize in 
three of the nine years that the competition has 
been held. 

Soundfountain, while employing industrialized 
technology, represented "an esthetic contribu- 
tion to the public scene" in the eyes of the 
jurors, who commented: 

“This aspect of social environment is all too 
often neglected in our efforts to improve the de- 
teriorated areas of our cities as well as the more 
affluent developments. 

“This project showed that by an ingenious 
combination of simple forms manufactured with 
aluminum, a playful and exciting freedom is de- 
veloped which, when water is introduced into it 
and through its various petal-like components, 
produces a variety of sounds to create in effect 
a total sight and sound experience. With today's 
interest in small parks to enhance our neighbor- 
hoods, the elements that contribute to the es- 
thetic delight in these open leisure areas are 
considered of great importance." 

Selected first for Honorable Mention was 
"Living Unit for One," a shelter for vagrants or 
migrants, by Hal M. Moseley Jr., Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. A shelter restricted to one oc- 
cupant was regarded by tbe jurors as a unique 
need in today's living experience. 

“The specific need for this building type var- 
ies, of course, throughout the country and is 
strongest where the problems of vagrancy and 
transient workers occur," the jurors remarked. 
"It is a problem tbat has rarely been solved in 
this sensitive manner. While the living space 
was criticized because of its extremely tight and 


claustrophobic aspect, all of the jurors agreed 
that the total considerations and possibilities 
evolved made it worthy of this award." 

Also selected for Honorable Mention was 
"Mobile Migrant School" the submission of 
Mark W. Vande of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Jurors were impressed with the 
project's specific relationship to industrial tech- 
nology but faulted it for its similarity to other 
solutions in recent years. 

They declared, however, that "despite the 
criticism, all agreed to the worth of the concept 
of a total mechanical core which holds the unit 
together and permtis it to expand, making it 
adaptable to the uses indicated by the student 
(primarily as a school) including the possibility 
of its use in future residential construction." The 
jury also felt that with further study “this project 
might develop as a prototype in the industrial 
production of houses." 

The two first Honorable Mentions each carried 
a $1,000 award to be shared by the students and 
their schools. Two other projects were given 
noncash Honorable Awards. 

They were "Zip! A Shelter," an easily erected 
and moved shelter featuring a structural zip- 
pered technique, the work of Jon C. Crowdus, 
University of Arizona; and "Low Income Hous- 
ing and Community Developmental System," by 
Roger Blair Macon, Kent State University. 

Cited as “a very interesting solution" was the 
" Aluminized Plastic Sleeping Bag" of Mrs. Jerrily 
R. Kress, Montana State University. The jury 
also noted that “a very imaginative presentation" 
was made by Dennis Kimura and Norman Hong, 
University of Hawaii, under the title, ““Modu- 
Jated Aluminum Components." [] 


From left, “Soundfountain,’ winner of the Reynolds 
Aluminum Prize for Architectural Students, and the two 
projects receiving Honorable Mentions in the 1969 pro- 
gram — "Living Unit for One," which is shown in stacked 
multiple, and “Mobile Migrant School.” The jury termed 
the winning design with its noise-making water action “a 
total sight and sound experience." It is the work of Ohio 
State University student Gerald D. Runkle. The living 
unit for vagrants is by Hal M. Moseley Jr., Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, and the mobile migrant school by Mark 
W. Vande, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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A Practice Tool 
Named Juliet 


BY JAMES L. HAECKER, AIA 


Decreased travel time 

and increased mobility can often 
be gained through the use 

in practice of small, private 
aircraft, suggests the author, 
himself a private pilot 

and owner of a 23-year-old 
lightweight that cruises at a 
breathtaking 75 miles per hour. 
Mr. Haecker, director of 
Research Programs, 

The American Institute 

of Architects, would like to 
hear from architects who 


use private aircraft 


in their practices. 


It had been a good, productive day. 
The sun was now well inclined to- 
ward a flanking position and down 
below was Manassas, Virginia. 
“Dulles Approach Control: This is 
Cherokee 2525 Juliet at 4,000 over 
Manassas, landing Dulles. Over.” 
A key tool of an architect's prac- 
tice was about to be set down. 

The single-engine aircraft had 
begun the day with an 8:00 a.m. 
takeoff from Dulles, the interna- 
tional airport outside of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Two hours and 15 min- 
utes later it was on ground 312 
miles away, in an area reachable by 
other travel modes only through an 
inordinate investment of lime. 

Representatives of the building 
committee were waiting at the little 
airfield, and 13 minutes later the 
architect was unrolling site plan 
preliminaries. He was two minutes 
early for a 10:30 a.m. meeting in 
spite of a last-minute aerial check 
of the site. 

To have driven to this particular 
destination — not New York or 
Chicago or Los Angeles but one of 
the countless Resume Speeds that 
dot this nation— would have 


meant a day on the road. Commer- 
cial air? Even more time-consuming 
because of a restricted flight sched- 
ule, layover time and some 60 miles 
of rental car travel to complete the 
trip. Rail connections were non- 
existent and bus prospects were 


somewhere and 
hopeless. 

His meeting with the building 
committee continued through lunch 
and ran well into the afternoon, 
up until the moment he stepped out 
of the car and into his airplane. 

Now he was all but home. He had 
wound up his back-and-forth with 
approach control and was talking 
with the Dulles control tower: 

"Dulles Tower: This is Cherokee 
2525 Juliet on one-half mile final, 
landing Runway 1 right, over—." 

"2525 Juliet this is Dulles Tower. 
You are clear to land. Contact 
Dulles Ground Control 120.1." 

It was 5:20 p.m. on a good and 
productive day, but a day that 
could have been every bit as good 
had our architect's meeting been in 
one of the metropolitan areas so 
amply served by the airlines. Such 
areas hardly blanket the nation, 
however. While it is true that the 
airlines serve more than 500 air- 
ports, it is also true that most of 
their service is concentrated on 22 
metropolitan centers. 

If an architect's practice is con- 
fined to metropolitan centers the 
obvious travel solution is to fly 
commercial But if his practice 
takes him elsewhere, it is wise to 
make some comparisons. 

It is then time to weigh alterna- 
tives including, along with the 
more visible ones of rail, bus and 


between poor 


auto, the use of private or cor- 
porate aircraft. For reasons un- 
known to me, the latter is an option 
all too frequently overlooked by 
the architect. 

There are in the United States 
more than 10,000 airports which 
are not served by scheduled airline 
flights but which are available to 
the light plane user. Remembering 
that there are something over 500 
airports served in one form or an- 
other by the airlines, it is readily 
seen that the private flyer's mobil- 
ity and opportunity for efficient 
rapid transportation is increased 
twentyfold. 

To see the lopsided ratio in more 
digestible geographic terms, take 
the state of Ohio for example. 
Along with its 12 airliner-served 
airports, Ohio has more than 400 
facilities available to the light 
plane. 

Assume, now, that you are one 
of two principals in a 15-man firm 
and just to vary the geography let's 
place your office in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. You have 10 jobs in various 
phases of completion and you ex- 
pect the volume of your work to 
remain relatively constant over the 
coming year. 

Let's assume further that five of 
your jobs are located in and around 
Richmond while the other five are 
in Charlottesville, Fredericksburg 
and Leesburg along with the North 


Clarksburg 


Leesburg 


ROAD 


Leesburg, Va. 

Georgetown, Dela. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Charlottesville, Va 

Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 


Carolina communities of Raleigh 
and Roanoke Rapids. 

The accompanying table and map 
indicate the geographic relation- 
ships of the communities and a 
mileage/time comparison between 
auto and aircraft modes. 

What may be more important to 
the practice of architecture than 
the sheer savings in time as shown 
by the table, however, is the factor 
of mobility. Private aircraft places 
the architect in the appropriate 
place at the appropriate time — 
sometimes the critical time. 

Mobility allows the architect to 
increase the quality of his services 
through more on-site construction 
supervision, more frequent visits 
with his client, etc. 
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ROUND TRIP ROAD AND AIR COMPARISONS 


Mileage, from Richmond, Va. Time, from Richmond, Va. 


Leesburg, Va. 
Georgetown, Dela. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 


Time based on average auto speed of 50 mph, 
average aircraft cruising speed of 143 mph. 


While increasing the quality of 
basic services, mobility also pro- 
vides an opportunity to expand the 
scope of practice. Opportunities 
once unexploited because they re- 
quired too much time away from 
the office can now be considered. 

This increased scope can be in 
the form of more consulting con- 
tacts, greater research activity 
which heretofore required ex- 
tended periods away from the of- 
fice, and increased collaboration 
with other firms to offer amalga- 
mated services both within the 
practice of architecture as we know 
it today and with disciplines of 
emergent relevance to architecture. 

Most architects want a healthy 
growth for their practices in order 


to enjoy increased revenues and a 
higher degree of capitalization 
along with an extension of overall 
capabilities in the professional 
world. 

There are several approaches to 
take to achieve this desire. Assum- 
ing that the present profit margin 
remains constant, we can increase 
the number of our clients and by 
doing so increase our gross income. 
Assuming a constant growth rate, 
we can increase our efficiency and 
obtain a corresponding increase in 
profits. 

By itself, either of these ap- 
proaches is less than optimal and 
will fall short of reaching our ob- 
jectives. The soundest approach is 
a combination of the two, i.e., an 
increase in the number and divers- 
ity of clients and a concurrent in- 
crease in office efficiency. 

Mobility, in this connection, can 
be a vital requirement. It allows 
the architect to make more client 
contacts in more remote locations 
and to broaden the types of clients 
and projects with which he deals. 

It contributes to the efficient 
management of key personnel by 
minimizing travel and unproduc- 
tive time and strengthening the in- 
teraction of these personnel with 
their counterparts in client organi- 
zations. 

The mobility afforded by private 
and corporate aircraft is free of the 
limitations in both the schedules 
and the routes of the airliners. Pri- 
vate flying is, in most instances, the 
most expeditious way to travel. 

But it is open to only a qualified 
few, far too few in light of its ease, 
availability and economic advan- 
tages. 

All that’s required for this mode 
of travel is a private pilot’s license 
and this can be obtained with rela- 
tive ease. In all probability there is 
a facility within a 30-minute drive 
of your office that will provide the 
training, equipment and materials 
necessary. 

The total cost of instruction lead- 
ing to a pilot’s license varies ac- 
cording to location but in general 
runs between $700 and $850. This 
includes approximately 40 hours of 
flight instruction. 

How do you get started? Its 
really quite easy. You can check the 
yellow pages of your phone book 
to find an airport within convenient 
distance of your home or office. 
Every airport has instructors who 
give approved flight training 
courses. Most are responsible, 
courteous and eager to help. 

The early part of training is en- 
tirely dual instruction in which you 


are taught control of the aircraft, 
takeoff and landing techniques and 
basic flight maneuvers such as 
stalls, emergency procedures, 
climbing and descending, turns and 
coordination maneuvers. (A "stall," 
by the way, has nothing to do with 
whether the engine is working; it 
is a maneuver.) After about eight 
hours of dual instruction you will 
be ready to solo, before which, by 
the way, you will have had a medi- 
cal exam to make sure that you 
have no problems which would in- 
terfere with your ability to fly. 
Soloing is a memorable experi- 
ence. Every pilot I have ever talked 
with remembers his first solo flight 
in detail. I can recall mine, vividly. 
My instructor asked me to taxi 
over to the edge of a runway and 
stop— we had been practicing 
takeoffs and landings. I stopped 
and he got out. He told me to try a 
few on my own and, when finished, 
to come and see him. Then he 


performance characteristics: 


Top speed 


Optimum cruising speed 
(75% power @ 7,000’) 


Stalling speed (flaps down) 
Takeoff run 


Landing roll (flaps down) 
Rate of climb 
Service ceiling 


Fuel consumption 
(@.75% power) 


Cruising range 
(@ 75%. power) 


Gross weight 
Luggage capacity 
Seating 


flight and engine instruments. 


It is not-necessary to own an. airplane in order to fly pri- 
vate. Aircraft can be rented .as needed or leased for a 
given period. Nor is it necessary, in the case of purchase, 
to be the single. owner. Joint ownerships and: stock 
arrangements are common. But let's assume direct: pur- 
chase and single ownership and consider economic 
approximations based on equipment with the following — 


The aircraft is considered equipped with radio, lights, 


walked away, leaving me with 
sweaty palms and a certain anxiety. 

Okay, I thought, full power. A 
little right rudder. Gain some speed, 
now back on the wheel. Boy, are 
my hands wet! 

Im at 500 feet, turn left, climb 
to 800 feet. Turn left and throttle 
back to cruise speed and what do 
you know? There's the runway I 
just left. Now for the landing... . 

Carburetor heat on— oops, 
that’s the parking brake release 
knob — there we are, carb heat on. 
Throttle back to 1,500 rpm, left turn 
to base leg. Okay, now one notch of 
flaps, one more left turn — and 
there's the runway right straight 
ahead. Full flaps. Now just wait till 
Im almost down. Throttle all the 
way back. Now back on the stick, 
back, back. That was a gentle 
bump. Damn it! It was a good land- 
ing! I’m going to do it again! 

After your solo flight, you will 
continue practicing various flight 


COST CONSIDERATIONS 


Interest (5-year loan @ 676)... 1. —— 4440 
Total. $22,940 
Annual. operating costs: 
Hours flown unl n4. 300 
Miles flown 5 s ses. 41,400 
xac Direct hourly cost... o $5.95 
1m3 mph indirect hourly cost (including hangar 
rent @ $35 per month, hull and liability 
57 mph insurance) ee $4.30 
720' Total hourly operating cost... . $10.25 
600! : 
750 fpm nia ion hourly costs over a 5-year 
16,400" 300 hrs per year @ 5 years = 1,500 hrs. 
10 gph (major overhaul recommended (2 2,000 
hrs.) 
725 miles Total hourly operating cost 
(9 $1025 x 1,500 hrs sc. $15373 
2,400 tbs Purchase price and interest |... .. — 22,940 
200 Ibs Total expenditures for 5 years... $38,313 
4 Resale value at 5 years, deducted ....... 311,100 
Net expenditures @ 5 years... A ILE $27,213 
$21,213 -- 1,500 hrs = total hourly cost of... $18.16 


Tax savings: There are several ways that the airplane can be depreciated over the five-year period — declining 
balance. method, sum of digits method, straight line method. Aircraft manufacturers generally suggest that you 
consult your tax authority. One company, however, says an airplane can be depreciated over five years to a residual 
value of approximately 20 percent of the purchase price. Assuming a 52 percent tax rate, this indicates a tax 
saving equal to about 40 percent of the purchase price of the aircraft. 


Purchase price . 


maneuvers by yourself and with 
your flight instructor. You will 
cover navigation, radio phraseol- 
ogy and you will do some instru- 
ment work. You will take a couple 
of cross-country trips, both dual 
and solo. Soon you will be ready 
to take your flight test. 

The written part of the test can 
be taken at any time during your 
training but generally precedes the 
flight part. It is a two-hour exercise 
in practical problems and is really 
quite enjoyable. 

Your flight test consists of a 
cross-country trip with an exam- 
iner certified by the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration. He will check 
your competence in navigation, 
various maneuvers, landings and 
takeoffs and, to some extent, in the 
use of instruments. 


Assuming you do everything 


within acceptable tolerances, you 
get your license immediately upon 
returning to your base airport. You 


$18,500 
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are now a far more mobile prac- 
titioner of architecture. 

The next decision is one of logic. 
What is the most efficient and eco- 
nomic way to fly private? Should 
you rent an aircraft as needed, 
lease one for a definite period or 
buy one outright? The choice is up 
to you and can be made only after 
a comparison of the three alterna- 
tives’ advantages and disadvan- 
tages, taking into consideration the 
nature of your work, distances to 
travel, your particular office struc- 
ture, etc. 

The “Cost Considerations" table 
on the preceding page shows the 
arithmetic involved in the purchase 
of a light plane. There is available, 
for your selection in meeting your 
own particular needs, a wide range 
of equipment with widely differ- 
ing costs. There are also many 
plans for purchase, lease or direct 
rent, or purchase with lease-back 
to defray overall costs. 

If there is a need for airborne 
mobility you will find that the 
methods for obtaining this capabil- 
ity are accommodatingly flexible. 

So far, I have painted a picture 
in which it seems that all you have 
to do is to learn how to fly, put 
yourself in a plane and go when- 
ever the need arises. Realistically, 
this is almost the case. 

There are some other things that 
have to be considered. One is 
weather. For the average private 
pilot, weather will be an important 
factor in his use of an airplane; 
when the weather is bad he stays 
on the ground if he is not an instru- 
ment-rated pilot. On a national 
average, three out of four days can 
be flown under visual flight rules. 
This will vary according to locality, 
but as a private pilot you can ex- 
pect to be able to use an aircraft 
almost as needed. 


Another consideration is ground 
transportation at your destination. 
Generally, by calling ahead on the 
radio you can have transportation 
waiting for you. Rental cars are 
usually available at the larger fa- 
cilities; ground transportation can 
be arranged through the smaller 
airfields' operators, many of whom 
are now providing cars for their 
patrons at greatly reduced rates. 

All things considered, the advan- 
tages in the use of private or corpo- 
rate aircraft as a professional tool 
far outweigh the disadvantages. 

Statistics on the number of archi- 
tects who use private aircraft in 
the conduct of their practices are 
not available. I have a sneaky sus- 
picion, though, that in any group of 
10 there is at least one pilot. 

Im no longer surprised when 
various members of the AIA enter 
my office at Headquarters and after 
spotting an aerial map behind my 
desk make known that they too are 
pilots. Invariably, they are as en- 
thusiastic as I am over the pleas- 
ures and rewards of flying. 

But the advantages of private 
aviation are also avowed by archi- 
tects in strictlty practice terms. 

E. P. Dobson Jr., AIA, in practice 
for himself in Natchitoches, Lou- 
isiana, notes that no two architec- 
tural practices are alike and says 
the decision of whether to fly pri- 
vate must be made on the merits 
of each particular situation. But for 
practices such as his, Dobson says, 
"I really recommend flying." 

Dobson on the same day can 
cover two jobs he has going — one 
in Lake Charles and the other in 
Monroe and each 120 miles in op- 
posite directions from  Natchi- 
toches. He can fly his light plane to 
Baton Rouge, 200 miles away, for a 
morning meeting and be back on 
the boards at 1 p.m, This is an im- 
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portant consideration when you do 
all your own design, drafting, etc. 

William T. Wick, AIA, of the 
Mankato, Minnesota, firm of Wick, 
Stansfield & Kagermeier, owned a 
piece of a four-seater but sold his 
stock after failing his FAA medical 
checkup because of a blood pres- 
sure problem. But, says the 61-year- 
old Wick, “if I get my medical back 
we will definitely use an airplane 
in our practice." The firm, he points 
out, had found private aircraft, “a 
money-saver anytime we went 
over 60 or 70 miles from the office." 

Robert Osmond, executive part- 
ner of Shaver & Co., Architects, a 
Salina, Kansas, firm which has proj- 
ects going in some 20 states, says 
the firm's full-time pilot makes the 
analysis of whether to go commer- 
cial or to fly private and that "nine 
out of 10 times" the decision is in 
favor of the latter. 

Thomas H. Jones, AIA, specifica- 
tion writer and construction super- 
visor with Noland & Noland Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky, notes that his 
firm is "sold 100 percent" on the 
value of the four-seater it uses, Pri- 
vate flying in some cases is cheaper 
than going by car when the lodging, 
meals, etc., which highway travel 
sometimes necessitates, is cranked 
into the comparison, Jones says. 

The airplane is also a better place 
to do in-transit business. "We can 
get a lot accomplished in flight," 
comments Jones. 

It is also an important instru- 
ment in client relations, Jones sug- 
gests. “We can say if there is any 
problem we can be there inside of 
two hours— we are never more 
than two or three hours away." 

Ah, mobility. ... 

"Dulles Ground Control, this is 
Cherokee 2525 Juliet." 

Home. It was a good, productive 
— and pleasurable — day. m 
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Health Care 
in Our 
Sick Inner Cities 


BY HERMANN H. FIELD, AIA 


Whether we are looking at the metropolitan hospital 
or teaching medical center, or at other less 
visible sites for the delivery of health care facilities, 
they must be considered 1) inwardly as 
direct instruments of care, treatment and professional 
education and 2) outwardly for their impact, 
benign or otherwise, on 
their troubled urban surrounds. 


One of the biggest obstacles to effective planning 
and design of health care facilities is a miscon- 
ception of their role. This confusion is part of our 
fragmented way of problem solving down nar- 
row, highly perfected and specialized paths 
where means easily become ends, and the overall 
context is lost from sight. Thus for many — prac- 
titioner and public alike — health care is equated 
with hospital, the goal with one specific tool. 

Actually, the most pervasive health care site, 
no matter how inadequate it may be, is one never 
identified as such: the home itself. Once on that 
track we begin to perceive a whole list of environ- 
ments associated with health care which lie be- 
tween these two poles. The more we look, the 
more they become a crazy quilt of haphazard and 
largely unrelated pieces. We find settings de- 
signed for the exercise of the most highly per- 
fected medical skills and technology to cope with 
situations, many of which could have more effec- 
tively been dealt with earlier, under different cir- 
cumstances and at a fraction of the cost and 
suffering. We find extremes of superb medical 
intervention in some places and for certain seg- 
ments of the population. In between we find huge 
gaps in access even to what can be called the 
most minimal health care. 

In another dimension we see great complexes 
of buildings in our midst dedicated to the treat- 
ment of overt sickness and the training of the 
health professionals who will be expected to cope 
with needs more wisely than we have done. Yet, 
what is most marked about these institutional 
entities is that they have largely ignored their sur- 
rounding neighborhoods and demonstrated little 
or no interest in their continued livability and 
health. Meanwhile, these health complexes find 
their growth blocked on restricted and frag- 
mented sites and themselves suffering from hard- 


ening traffic arteries, air pollution, noise, sky- 
rocketing land values, spreading blight. 

The neighborhoods, in turn, may well see these 
institutions more as threats to their embattled 
existence than as a boon to urban health. The 
reality of this paradox was given tragic expres- 
sion as one of the factors that helped precipitate 
the 1967 riots in Newark: the proposed implant- 
ing of a large medical center with its narrowly 
conceived growth-needs into a troubled city 
neighborhood, ironically one especially lacking 
in adequate health services. 


The Prime Need: Toward an Integrated System 


What has gone wrong here has many causes 
which come together in one overriding short- 
coming especially fatal to effective planning and 
design of facilities. This is our manifest failure 
so far to develop and maintain any real urban 
health-care system that could really match medi- 
cal capacity to consumer need and encompass the 


The author: Mr. Field, a member of the American 
Institute of Planners, is director of the Planning 
Office, Tufts-New England Medical Center in Boston. 
His article is based on a lecture in the Lowell Insti- 
tute TV series called “Health in the Troubled City." 
Sketches by Andrejs R. Strikis. 


entire population of our cities with health main- 
tenance rather than sickness intervention as the 
main goal. In the absence of such a comprehen- 
sive approach to health care there is bound to be 
an overfocus of reseurces, skills, research and 
scarce manpower on the crisis: the life-threaten- 
ing stage with its ever-climbing costs and a corre- 
sponding neglect of our most potent long-range 
tool— preventive and comprehensive health 
care facilities for the entire urban population. 
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Institutions that have ignored their neighborhoods. 


When we speak of a health care system, what 
are sume of its main characteristics? In the first 
place it is a people-processing system of great 
complexity and many component subsystems. A 
simple example of such a component is a mobile 
X-ray unit where one comes in through one door, 
is subjected to a quick, highly routinized pro- 
cedure and then leaves by the other door. But not 
everything in health care is that simple. Take, for 
example, the surgical cycle with the much greater 
range of inputs and procedures, or the total flow 
of patients through an entire hospital, or the 
diverse but coordinated processing within a geo- 
graphic area, involving a network of private and 
public agencies, home settings, workplaces, clin- 
ics, ambulances, doctors' offices and inpatient 
facilities among the many services offered. 


People-processing system of great complexity. 


This latter concept is not new. In greater or 
lesser degree it is found in most of the more ad- 
vanced countries of Europe today. Limited sys- 
tems have been developed with marked success 
here and there in this country, including the Bing- 
ham regional program in New England emanat- 
ing from the Tufts-New England Medical Center, 
the United Mine Workers system and the Kaiser 
system out on the West Coast. However, all of 
these fall short of the kind of comprehensive 
community health care system so urgently 
needed within our troubled cities today. 
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Certain serious attempts at comprehensive 
community health care are in the planning stages 
under federal initiative with the carrot of sub- 
stantial funding. Unfortunately, these systems 
still are built around categorical diseases rather 
than the health of the whole human being. But at 
least they can serve as testing grounds and 
models to build upon. 

One system is the Regional Medical Programs, 
a coordinated national health network intended 
to deal comprehensively with the major health 
threats represented by cancer, stroke and heart 
disease. Eventually the programs will include all 
aspects of treatment, research and training with 
the types and locations of facilities to be a direct 
outgrowth of the component needs of the system. 
In part, major urban medical centers with their 
high level of treatment and investigative re- 
sources will become key components. These will 
be supplemented by smaller preventive and diag- 
nostic units in the community, urban and rural. 

Another comprehensive system relating to a 
specific disease entity is the Community Mental 
Health Centers program authorized by federal act 
in 1963. Mental sickness accounts for 50 percent 
of hospital occupancy at a staggering annual cost 
that runs into billions of dollars. The actual cost 
is doubtlessly much greater in the effects of un- 
attended or unidentified mental sickness. Fur- 
thermore, a large part of mental sickness is han- 
dled by way of long-term and custodial facilities 
such as the familiar, isolated institutions con- 
veniently removed from life, hope and cure. 

At the other end of the spectrum there is an 
almost total lack of preventive or early curative 
services in the spawning ground of acute mental 
sickness within the troubled city. Recognizing the 
wastage and suffering of this inverted approach 
in human terms and those of society, the new act 
proposes a range of interlocking services: in- 
patient, outpatient, partial hospitalization, emer- 
gency, consultation and education, diagnostic, re- 
habilitation, precare, aftercare, training of 
professionals, research and evaluation services. 

The aim is to 1) locate facilities reasonably near 
the patients’ homes, 2) provide a comprehensive 
range of services, 3) make services both imme- 
diately available and easily accessible and 4) pro- 
vide continuity of care until restoration or re- 
habilitation is completed. Like the heart disease, 
cancer and stroke programs, it proposes to draw 
upon our urban medical and teaching centers as 
core elements. But this is to be done via a graft in 
which innovation is stressed on the assumption 
that future, not yet discernible, treatment pat- 
terns will be very different from current ones. 
Above all, such a system will be adaptable to pat- 
terns closely related to specific communities. 
Thus no standardized facility is visualized. 


The Community Mental Health Center might 
be encompassed by a single, multiple-use facility 
covering all of the previously listed components. 
More likely it will focus the modalities of more 
acute sickness and its treatment at an existing 
core hospital, adapting a number of community 
agencies or shopfront operations as sites for 
other aspects and providing new components 
only to fill in the gaps. Or the mental health center 
could consist entirely of a network of dispersed 
elements, each designed for a specific function. 
Pervading the whole approach is the insistence, 
presently lacking throughout the urban health 
care spectrum, that "effective community action 
for mental health requires continuity of concern 
for the troubled individual in his involvements 
with society, regardless of awkward jurisdic- 
tional boundaries of agencies, institutions and 
professions," to quote from The Community & 
the Community Mental Health Center (American 
Psychological Association, 1956). 


... from life, hope and care. 


I have dwelt at length on the specific example 
of mental health because it represents one model 
of the sort of restructuring and reorienting of our 
poorly used and largely ineffective health care 
resources within our urban communities. It also 
makes it evident that we must get away from 
mere tinkering with hand-me-down concepts. 
The emphasis in planning and design should be 
on change and innovation, on a new direct re- 
sponse to community need. Good examples of 
this approach include the Tufts health center in 
Boston's Columbia Point housing project, or the 
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Continuity of concern. 


facility presently being improvised from the 
ground up in the Mississippi Delta community 
of Mound Bayou. 


Rethinking the Hospital/Teaching Complex 


Hospitals today clearly are not coping with 
key pieces of our health needs in the troubled 
city. What is the likely impact of the directions 
we have examined on their role and design? As 
an urban institution the hospital has a long and 
continuous history over many centuries, but until 
our own century its role was quite restricted. It 
centered around the isolation of communicable 
diseases that could threaten society as a whole, 
the containment of the wreckage of urban pov- 
erty or war and, to a limited degree, on support 
in death-threatening illnesses. 

Above all, the hospital provided a kind of 
surrogate service for the urban poor with the 
well-to-do resorting to their own primarily home- 
based care. Upon this predominantly charity- 
based vehicle we have gradually grafted the 
highly sophisticated hospital services of today 
with their ever-expanding range of functions and 
capacities. In the process there has been a ten- 
dency toward great centralization and size, with 
accessibility to those seeking care and the neigh- 
borhood's ability to absorb it, socially and physi- 
cally, in final collision. 

Perhaps the urban hospital is on the way to 
becoming an anachronism. Perhaps we have 
reached the end of the road within the confines 
of an aging form. Has the very revolution in 
medical science which we are entering eliminated 
the need for these superconcentrations of re- 
sources? Will not the development of integrated 
health care networks with their multiple sites 
lead to the uncoupling and decentralizing of the 
various services the hospital now offers? Perhaps 
the urban hospital will shrink back to being the 
site only for the most critical life-supportive func- 
tions involving the whole panoply of specialized 
technology and intensive human skills, such as 
exemplified by the new Georgetown Hospital. 

Ithink that such a withering away of the urban 
hospital is most unlikely in the foreseeable 
future, Added commitments to uncover sickness 
and the neglect of health on a scale previously un- 
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imagined will enhance its role. The introduction 
of Medicare is likely to increase initially the 
overall volume of demand for hospital care. 


The Hospital in Change 


In view of the above, the urban hospital will 
continue in one way or another to be a major 
point of investment and intervention, whether 
at a single or at multiple sites. It is also clear that 
its ability not only to adapt to change but to be 
the proving ground for such change will have an 
impact on the quality and effectiveness of the 
health care system as a whole. Thus a key re- 
sponsibility lies with planners, architects, admin- 
istrators and trustees to work untiringly toward 
new concepts that will stop the endless spawning 
of further hospital facilities that so often become 
obsolete before their doors open. 

As space does not permit a detailed analysis of 

the factors of change that we must keep before 
us in planning and designing health facilities, I 
would like only to mention a few of the more 
important ones: 
1. The hospital in a larger framework. The future 
hospital may develop off-site components or be- 
come one of the outposts of a community-cen- 
tered network. Communication systems such as 
closed circuit television or computers will extend 
the reach of hospital functions far beyond strict 
physical boundaries. 


Facilities so often obsolete before their doors open. 


2. The impact of medical science on the nature 
and treatment of disease. The virlual elimination 
of serious infectious diseases, especially those of 
childhood or the middle years, has tended to shift 
the major hospital users toward the two ends of 
the age spectrum, infancy or early childhood and 
advanced years. Furthermore, modern life, espe- 
cially the automobile, has greatly increased 
trauma as a cause for hospitalization and has 
created a greater need for a wide range of emer- 
gency and rehabilitative facilities. 

3. A shifting emphasis from the acute health care 
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of the bedridden to the preventive health care of 
the ambulatory patient. With new methods of 
treatment, coupled with ever-rising costs of bed 
care, treatment on an ambulatory basis becomes 
an ever more important alternative. Implied in 
all this is a parallel shift in the teaching of health 
professionals away from the traditional bedside 
to the ambulatory setting. 

4. A single service for all. The spread of third- 
party payment of hospital costs is steadily erod- 
ing the duality of accommodations for the indi- 
gent, on the one hand and the carriage trade on 
the other. The Ellis Island waiting room can still 
be found in some of our large hospital centers, 
but at least it seems to be disappearing from the 
drafting boards for new facilities. 

5. Extended care. In the past, terminal years of 
one generation were assumed to be the responsi- 
bility of generations that followed. Mobility and 
current familial patterns increasingly have 
ejected such care from the home. The advent of 
Medicare has at last provided a tool for correct- 
ing this shabby neglect. Its effectiveness will de- 
pend, to a large extent, on how completely care 
for the aged becomes a part of the total health 
care continuum, and how creatively its various 
modalities are planned and conceived. 

6. Care in the home. The degree to which the 
home setting is enlisted as a more appropriate 
and practical site for health care will have signifi- 
cant repercussions on the planning and design of 
new medical facilities. 

7. Social and behavioral parameters of health. 
We can expect the urban medical institutions to 
become more involved in the human and environ- 
mental aspects of the urban condition as part of 
the total health picture of the city. 


Impact on Planning and Design 


Where does all this leave us in the matter of 
planning and designing better urban health care 
facilities? I think the first requirement is that we 
stop thinking in terms of static forms. Instead, 
we shall require a great capacity for continuous 
and often unpredictable change and innovation. 
We shall have to plan for continuous growth at 
both centralized and new neighborhood sites. 
Finally, we shall have to overcome fragmentation 
both within the operation of our facilities and 
outward from them. Only within these guidelines 
can our institutions become powerful contrib- 
utors to the resynthesis of our urban life and en- 
vironment. Binding all three requirements to- 
gether is the need for transforming our health 
care buildings, our hospitals, our health centers 
and clinics from constraints into implements of 
change and innovation. 

You may well reply that it is the very nature of 
structure or enclosure to be static. In part this is 


true. However, there is much that can be done in 
the way we plan and use present building tech- 
nology to counter this rigidity. For one thing, we 
can conceive of buildings as staged entities in- 
stead of one-time monuments. This, in turn, will 
have a considerable impact on how we go about 
designing them. We can conceive of them more in 
terms of modular circulation grids, of communi- 
cation, materials handling and activity systems 
rather than as fixed cubes of enclosed space. We 
can, from the outset, make growth an integral 
part of design. 

At the same time, we must not forget that 
urbanized man is looking for identity, a sense of 
place, of compatible scale, of psychological sup- 
port in sickness. This means countering hugeness 
and the ever-greater concentration of facilities 
for maximum utilization with a countervailing 
emphasis on a therapeutic environment in truly 
human terms. 

Here I would like to illustrate by reference to 
the concept we have been developing for the 
Tufts-New England Medical Center in downtown 
Boston in close joint work of our planning office 
and the Cambridge firm of the Architects Collab- 
orative. The design that our architects have 
evolved is basically a continuous four-story 
structure suspended over Washington Street and 
a vast plaza complex of shops, pedestrian ways, 
courtyards, hospital entrance lobbies and esca- 
lators down to a new subway station. The hos- 
pital itself is a series of horizontal, functionally 
related layers, the lower floors of which are 
adapted to the in-and-out movement of vertical 
or ambulatory patients, and to treatment and 
diagnostic procedures. The two upper floors rep- 
resent the more residential bed-oriented portions. 

The unusual design achieved with its system of 
interior courtyards or patios and multiple circula- 
tions grew out of a series of design directives 
which might be worth summarizing here. They 
evolved from one of our research projects and 
are examples of the kind of restatement we must 
make if we are to find new forms in which to cast 
our activities: 

1. To develop a concept which would foster the 
dual roles of quality care and teaching. 

2. To provide the greatest possible horizontal 
continuity of inpatient care to ensure flexibility 
in room use, better nurse-time utilization, less 
specialties fragmentation and a more interrelated 
educational setting than offered in traditional 
plans. 

3. To foster individualized care through patient- 
centered nursing, continuity of care and a patient- 
oriented environment. 

4. To develop the inpatient floor so as to recog- 
nize the significance of the patient's immediate 
environment as it relates to his well-being within 


... of compatible scale in sickness. 


the hospital complex. In line with this, to group 
patient rooms into clusters with their own inner 
areas in contrast to the usual string along a cen- 
tral corridor; to supplement the building perim- 
eter with a system of courtyards between room 
clusters, providing an external contact compat- 
ible with a central city location. 

5. To increase bed utilization by linking clusters 
to adjust to fluctuations in their census. 

6. To increase growth options and remove floor 
traffic not specifically related to patient rooms by 
replacing the linear corridor circulation with an 
open-ended four-way corridor grid for major and 
minor circulation. 

7. To permit additive, horizontal, nursing-floor 
growth without temporary disruption or perma- 
nent imbalance between patient areas and those 
for treatment, service and circulation, and to per- 
mit staging in small increments instead of over- 
building in the form of shell space. 

While care and patient-oriented teaching func- 
tions received priority for horizontal develop- 
ment, other aspects such as research and some of 
the basic teaching functions, including educa- 
tional technology, were found more compatible 
with vertical growth and placed in corresponding 
high-rise zones. 


The Urban Health Care Facility and the City 


Similarly, we must find ways to make our struc- 
tures continuous with the surrounding urban 
forms. Unfortunately, there is a built-in tendency 
to image making, a built-in monumental impera- 
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Continuous four-story structure over the street. 


tive. Hugeness creates identification, loyalty, a 
funding goal essential under present begging 
mechanisms. It appeals alike to architect, plan- 
ner, administrator, trustee and funding agency. 
Unlike the decentralized community-based com- 
ponents, it has the further advantage of protec- 
tion from the messy processes of planning with 
rather than for. Clearly the client is not the people 
but is, instead, a corporate entity with its con- 
venient ideological filters, 

This brings me to the largely unexplored area 
of the broader impact of the institution on its sur- 
rounding urban neighborhood. Usually the insti- 
tution is planned and designed with little or no 
consideration of its urban surroundings. Selec- 
tion of site, traffic capacities, living accommoda- 
tion, recreational space and other social ameni- 
ties receive at most quite peripheral attention 
with the result that many such deficiencies are 
only exacerbated. 

The edges around such an institution are 
likely to deteriorate because of uncertainties 
about the institution's further spread, its own 
faulty methods of land acquisition, inadequate 
maintenance of expansion areas and because of 
related, unrestrained, surface-parking policies. 
Estimated growth-needs continually rise from 1 
acre to 10 to 100 and more until you get the equiv- 
alent of Newark's situation in the summer of '67. 
Despite all this sprawl caused by land specula- 
tion, existing high investment barriers and obso- 
lete street patterns, successive additions are frag- 
mented. They lack the desired continuity and are 
inefficient in operation and obsolete before they 
are put into operation. 

Look around any American city and you can 
see what I mean. Not only are we here helping 
further to disrupt our urban environment but we 
are missing a great opportunity on all fronts to 
capitalize on the expanding investment in such 
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facilities, both in their direct health care utility 
and positive assist in revitalizing our cities. 

Of course, you may ask: Why keep on putting 
such overbearing, land-hungry complexes into 
the heart of our cities? There are plenty of large 
airy tracts on the periphery where we can build 
spacious campuses to our hearts' content. This 
has been the decision made by many institutions 
faced with the strangulation of a blighted urban 
site. And, in fact, this is the question the Tufts- 
New England Medical Center was wrestling with 
some six years ago. Why did it decide instead to 
stay in that messed-up corner of downtown 
where everything seemed against it? Let's follow 
this road now both in general and in specific ex- 
ample, sizing up the consequences both for itself 
and for its urban community. 

First, the greener pastures. How long would 
they remain green with the complexes' own po- 
larity in the continual spillover of the expanding 
megalopolis? How does such splendid isolation 
in a beautifully sanitary setting relate to such an 
institution's goal and effectiveness: If urban 
health is our prime concern, can we really do it 
well from a point outside? Access will be excel- 
lent for some patients, professionals and stu- 
dents, but given the radial, centrifugal character 
of urban growth and communication lines, it will 
represent a lopsided benefit. Surely a point close 
to the hub will be more effective for a balanced 
system of access. 

I am not speaking of the smaller community 
components whose place is obviously in the de- 
centralized network reaching out from the center. 
From the city's point of view the route is even 
clearer. If we are to stop the bleeding out and 
hope to revitalize the hearts of our urban agglom- 
erations rather than leave them behind as waste- 
lands of poverty and social disease, the larger 
societal inputs constitute a stabilizer which will 
arrest the downward trend and provide a base 
for revitalizing urban life. In the forefront are the 
major contributors both in leadership and in 
service of the health care and education sector. 
Aside from the service strength to the ailing com- 
munity, there is the inflow of skills, leadership, 
innovative thinking, activity and economic infu- 
sion, the sharing in service costs, the rebuilding 
of blighted structure. 

At the heart of the dual problem is our search 
for creative pieces of the mosaic that we must 
assemble innovatively if we are to find a way out 
of our present critical urban dilemma. Let me try 
to outline the pieces of such a strategy in the 
urban health facilities sector. If I refer to our own 
project at Tufts-New England Medical Center 
again it is not because I think it the solution, or 
even an accomplished fact, but because it helps 
to define a direction — if only partially so. 


The first point is one of attitude: Instead of 
merely being preoccupied with negatives such as 
how to break out of the constraints of fragmented 
and blighted urban land, or how to beat the high 
cost of property acquisition, or, from the city's 
point of view, how to hold the line on taxes or 
contain institutional sprawl — the starting point 
on both sides must be the cumulative snowball- 
ing of the opportunity created. This means a re- 
thinking simultaneously at several levels. 

For the institution it means embarking from 
the start on a double-pronged growth, service and 
educational strategy: the internal development of 
the institution itself, coupled at every point with 
continuous broad initiatives of leadership to re- 
shape the environment and social fabric of its 
surrounding neighborhood. At Tufts-New Eng- 
land Medical Center this opportunity seemed to 
come with the vast urban revitalizing effort be- 
gun in 1960 in Boston under the leadership of 
Mayor John F. Collins and Edward J. Logue, then 
director of the Boston Redevelopment Authority. 
Through successive steps taken in close collab- 
oration, interlocking plans began to take shape 
for the institution's long-range growth as a main 
catalyzer for reshaping a 90-acre surrounding 
downtown neighborhood which was sliding into 
blight. 

With federal help it has led to the carefully 
conceived South Cove Urban Renewal Project 
entering the preliminary stages of execution. Out 
of the wasteland of parking lots, semideserted 
streets, decaying commercial structures and sur- 
viving fragments of former residential neighbor- 
hoods, the project visualizes a new multi-institu- 
tional and commercial core area embedded in a 
residential crescent of existing and new housing. 
Its population represents a rich mix in income 
levels, occupation, professions and ethnic back- 
grounds. 

It is no accident that imminent new housing 
in the project is being sponsored by the Boston 
Chinese community and that recreation is being 
looked at by a group representing the main facets 
of the future community. It is by deliberate intent 
that the new elementary school for the area is 
being visualized as a total community learning 
environment — as a "neighborhood magnet" in 
the words of Boston School Superintendent Dr. 
Wm. H. Ohrenberger. Nor is it fortuitous that an 
existing parochial technical high school has come 
to visualize its development as part of this ‘‘mag- 
net" setting and that a growing direct neighbor- 
hood participation in the conceptualizing of the 
new Quincy School is a natural outgrowth. 

It is not by chance that the medical center, in 
rethinking its own role during the last six years, 
has emphatically added community health to its 
more traditional programs with the intention of 


making comprehensive health coverage, in this 
same South Cove neighborhood, one of its first 
service priorities. This, in turn, has broadened 
the innovative thinking for the Quincy School as 
one of the important pieces of a community 
health system, not only as a base for preventive 
health care but also for early detection of illness 
among the children. The system provides access 
to family care and community health education 
and serves as a training point for medical stu- 
dents in dealing with health rather than sickness. 
The proximity of the children's hospital serv- 
ices of the medical center provides further oppor- 
tunities for experimentation such as the possible 
use of two-way bedside-clhssroom television. 
Through this device a hospitalized child can par- 
ticipate directly in school programs. Later, during 
convalescence, he can make an easy transition 
back to the classroom with which he has been in 
constant contact. Similarly, for the regular stu- 
dents in the school, the identification with mem- 
bers of their peer group in the hospital setting 
provides a broadening of their social experience. 
Already, under a federal grant, the medical center 
is providing, on an experimental basis, the be- 
ginnings of this health care program in the two 
existing neighborhood schools and in close co- 
operation with the Boston School Department. 
Now, let us turn to the matter of imbedding 
the various environments of a medical complex 
having an anticipated population of 4,000 staffers, 
students and employees, up to 1,000 beds and 
anywhere from 100,000 to 227,000 outpatient 
visits per year depending on the eventual degree 
of centralization or dispersion. The first problem 


Clustered rooms with their own inner areas. 


is obtaining an adequate number of square feet. 
The space needs seem to lead to sprawl and con- 
flicts in land use. City street patterns seem to 
squeeze and fragment. The solution must provide 
the direct functional needs of medical care and 
education as well as those for community re- 
inforcement. The path we followed was one of 
intensive consolidation and minimal long-term 
growth spread. It was certainly the only direction 
compatible with neighborhood responsibilities. I 
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think it has turned out to be highly satisfactory 
from an inner-functional point of view. 

How radical this attempt has been is evident 
when we examine the usual growth assumptions 
of other similar large complexes. The smallest 
one I know is about 30 acres. Most are over 50 
and some are looking to an expansion potential 
of up to 150 acres. Our 20-year stake is some 14 
usable acres from a present 9. And even within 
these limits, major parts of this acreage are des- 
ignated for presently nonexistent community 
amenities. The medical center, like the new ele- 
mentary school, becomes a kind of magnet for 


Single continuous area capable of growth. 


community life rather than a boundary or wall 
between the worlds of the well and the sick. 

The consolidation I speak of would not have 
been possible without close city and institutional 
partnership. Its basis was the creation of a more 
rational land assemblage than is normally pos- 
sible. Most important is the elimination of some 
streets and the granting of air rights over others 
to create a single continuous area capable of 
growth in all directions. A second prerequisite is 
the creation of a much closer interlock of many of 
the usually fragmented systems within a hospital 
and teaching complex. Only in this way can full 
advantage be taken of the physical continuum 
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already created. The third essential element is the 
staging of increments in a manner that minimizes 
disruption of existing components. Growth 
should first be outward, using present facilities as 
a base, and later inward to replace these ele- 
ments. Finally, it should enhance the normal flow 
of people through the area and, by using to ad- 
vantage its size and central land assemblage, it 
should provide a linking element for activities in 
the community areas. 

This also means a major design reorientation 
away from the traditional concept of isolated 
building entities to what, for want of a better 
word, urban planners call a megastructure. This 
feature, in turn, becomes part of the urban design 
of the area and opens up new ways of treating 
open spaces. For the institution, it replaces the 
extensive campus concept with more intimate 
and varied uses of space which are consistent 
with city living. It also presents the widely over- 
looked possibility of development at roof levels. 

In the urban context the design concept de- 
veloped by our architects has become an integral 
part of a total neighborhood concept and even 
beyond that, of the reshaping of downtown Bos- 
ton. The bold and creative manner of bridging 
Washington Street with a continuous structure 
may well be a breakthrough in urban design not 
only for Boston but for other cities and their insti- 
tutions. The medical center forms the southern 
gateway (even quite literally) to the city’s retail 
core which, at its northern end, terminates in the 
new City Hall and Government Center. 

Within the medical center is a segregation of 
communication paths. At the lowest level the new 
subway tunnel and station, above it Washington 
Street with its vehicular traffic and terminus 
points — again separated through several blocks 
of public pedestrian paths along both the north- 
south axis and from west to east — linking the 
Chinese neighborhood with the heart of the area. 
Studies are now being made on the feasibility of 
continuing the walkway south through the new 
parochial school and beyond it through the new 
public school and, perhaps, even to the divide of 
the turnpike and railway tracks that mark the 
edge of the area and separate it from Boston's 
South End renewal area. 

This brings me briefly back to the new ele- 
mentary school. Its preliminary planning is being 
done in our planning office as a community initia- 
tive under federal and foundation funding in 
close collaboration with the Boston School De- 
partment and the city's Public Facilities Commis- 
sion as well as a number of other public and 
community groups. It started out merely as a 
replacement of an average neighborhood school. 
What is emerging instead is a quite innovative 
urban resource. 


It is another application, on a smaller scale, of 
the intermeshing of internal relationships with 
surrounding ones in a kind of layered continuum. 
Gone is the separate, specially scaled school, set 
off in its playyard: the poor relative of its sub- 
urban counterpart. Instead, we have an intense 
use of scarce land in an entirely new synthesis, 
involving a number of users representing diverse 
ownership of parts of the total structure, but all 
oriented toward central neighborhood needs. 
Thus what we visualize is a complex containing, 
in addition to the school, such other elements as 
major community educational, recreational and 
informational resources, housing, public arcades, 
stores, parking and, for good measure, an exten- 
sive roof campus. 


A Final Thought: The Planning Methodology 


To try to pull the various strands of this strategy 
together, we might summarize them as follows: 

1. The total health care system is the ultimate 
objective. Facilities are only a means to this end. 
2. Design of the core hospital or the neighbor- 
hood clinic or any other portion can only become 
significant within the context of the system of 
which it is a part. 

3. Health facilities must become positive partici- 
pants in the reshaping of their own surroundings. 
4. Service and education institutions will become 
an increasingly important segment of inner city 
renewal, enhancing their effectiveness and influ- 
ence by exerting leadership in the process. 

5. Health care planning by nature is continuous 
and interdisciplinary and must reflect an organi- 
zational setup providing a capacity for continu- 
ous self-renewal as against episodic intervention 
under special pressures. 

This leads me to one final consideration: the 
planning methodology itself. It must embody a 
number of leadership facets alien to much of the 
neat, single-line and passive handbook planning 
coming out of academic programs. 

It must always be dynamic and pragmatic. It 
won't work on prestructured sequences couched 
in reports that are handed on to a further special- 
ist for the next stage of the process. It requires 
simultaneity on all fronts, moving along in suc- 
cessive approximations, cast and recast with ever 
greater richness, and able to shift into quite un- 
anticipated directions. Only thus can we begin to 
cope with the fluidity of today's world of multiple 
change. Planning must be not only the interpreter 
and programmer of change but the agent of such 
change in situations where the barriers to it are 
much greater than the apparent openings. It in- 
volves the continual meshing of forces that are 
not evident at first, and in fact only emerge in the 
course of the planning. It requires the flexibility 
to shift emphasis, improvise, retreat and regroup. 


Often long-term, laboriously-put-together initi- 
atives involving the institution or the city are sud- 
denly threatened for quick results in a specific 
sector. The same in the matter of community. It 
is a most fashionable word. The nice thing is 
that it can be turned on or off at convenience — or 
rather could. It doesn't work that way and more. 

The point is brought home clearly by a story in 
the New York Times (Feb. 13, '68) on the same 
Newark case I cited earlier. It appeared under the 
caption “Negroes in Newark Accept Medical Col- 
lege Plan After Acreage Is Halved." The accept- 
ance by the community groups “hinged on full 


Southern gateway to the city's retail core. 


implementation of several conditions guarantee- 
ing housing for displaced residents, jobs, medical 
services and participation of community repre- 
sentation in the planning and development of the 
college." [Author's italics.] Furthermore, they 
stressed that participation by the community 
"does not mean going to a public hearing and 
getting talked to, but that we sit as equals in the 
planning." The warning was also added that fail- 
ure to implement such an approach would mean 
that “there will be no medical school.” 

While this tone of confrontation may be un- 
fortunate, it does emphasize the profound re- 
orientation and relearning facing the urban plan- 
ners and architects, as well as those concerned 
with delivery of urban health care. It hinges on 
our ability to shift from doing it for to doing it 
with the community, to find mechanisms that will 
be steps in shifting participation, initiative and 
responsibility much more substantially to those 
heretofore excluded from the process. 

We shall never succeed if it is our ideology in 
design, in urban living, in health care that we im- 
pose as the model. In all our efforts we must de- 
velop a humility and intercommunication which 
will lead to new models being worked out at the 
grassroots themselves with our help and guid- 
ance. I fear that many who sincerely are con- 
cerned with the health in our troubled cities are 
only dimly aware of the deep attitudinal and 
ideological barriers which will have to be over- 
come on both sides. CO 
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William Wilson Wurster has said, “Being proud 
of things; remembering constantly that the per- 
sonal victory is nothing, the result everything. It 
is of no importance who furnished the idea, the 
main thing being that it is there." This statement, 
spoken with a genial sense of conviction, best 
typifies the recipient of The American Institute 
of Architects' 1969 Gold Medal. 

Bill Wurster is both a prophet and a pioneer. 
His buildings are simple, direct and honest, qual- 
ities which, for those who know him, reflect pre- 
cisely his philosophy of being — a philosophy of 
simplicity, directness and honesty of expression. 
As a person, Bill Wurster is a great humanitarian. 
As an architect, he is internationally known for 


The author: Mr. Peters is associate professor of 
architecture, College of Environmental Design, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


his leadership in the development of a regional 
architectural expression, and he is also known 
and loved by many as Dean Wurster, the man 
whose vision, leadership and determination ex- 
panded the scope of professional architectural 
education to include concern for the total en- 
vironment. A creative architect, a broad-visioned 
planner and a dedicated educator, Wurster has 
exerted a profound influence on the profession 
and the community. 

He was born on October 20, 1895, in the valley 
town of Stockton, California. His interest in ar- 
chitecture may be traced to his earliest childhood. 
Family legend has preserved one of his earliest 
inquiries, "How do chimneys stay on a roof?" 
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His formative years were exciting. Stockton, at 
that time, was expanding at a rapid pace. Family 
walks on Sunday to view the new construction 
helped to further stimulate his interest in build- 
ings. At the same time, there still existed in him 
a strong sense of the pioneer past with its mixed 
tradition of coarseness and honesty, elegance 
and sophistication going hand in hand, so typical 
of all 19th century California towns. The Wurster 
family's teaching, “At least learn some one thing 
well; you can change to something else if a 
greater opportunity comes,” is manifested in him. 

Wurster received his earliest architectural 
training in Stockton during the summer vacations 
in the office of E. B. Brown, an Englishman of 
erudition who possessed a keen sense of humor. 
Brown loved his adopted California. His works 
captured the indigenous qualities of the San 
Joaquin area. As a result of his association with 
Brown, Wurster decided to continue his educa- 
tion and enrolled in John Galen Howard's School 
of Architecture at the University of California in 
Berkeley. His studies were temporarily inter- 
rupted by World War I during which time he 
served with the merchant marine and sailed the 
South Pacific. He returned to the University of 
California and was graduated with honors in 
1919. He served his apprenticeship with John 
Reid Jr. of San Francisco and Charles Dean of 
Sacramento, and in 1922 he received his license 
to practice architecture in the State of California. 
At 26 he had designed and built three houses and 
had saved $4,000 so he decided to take the Grand 
Tour of Europe and so complete his education. 

Upon his return from Europe in 1923, he settled 


in New York for one year and worked in the 
office of Delano & Aldrich, leading architects at 
that time in the eastern United States. 

Wurster then returned to California and the 
Bay Region and began his career with renewed 
vitality and strength of conviction. He opened 
his own office in San Francisco and soon began 
work on a series of country houses which were 
to start a revolt against the then popular and 
ornate Spanish stucco style. The country houses 
offered simplicity and restraint in form, direct 
honesty of materials, total regard for the climate 
and economy in construction. These same prin- 
ciples had been held to by the early California 
pioneers in their building. A present-day visitor 
to these Wurster houses experiences a great feel- 
ing of regional tradition combined with the in- 
formality of California living. 

One of these early houses is the Warren Greg- 
ory Farmhouse, 1927-1929. The house won the 
House Beautiful award in 1927 and brought na- 
tional recognition to Wurster. It is in this design 
that the feeling for an architecture of the region 
began to be evident. The simple forms, the gen- 
erous open quality and the handling of local ma- 
terials were indicative of the work to follow. 

In 1933 a visit to the International Exposition 
in Chicago brought Wurster in direct contact with 
some of the leading architects from other parts 
of the country. In 1937 he again went to Europe 
and saw contemporary projects in England, Ger- 
many, France and Scandinavia. He was particu- 
larly impressed with Alvar Aalto and his work in 
Finland. 

After his return to San Francisco, the jobs in 
the office increased, and in 1938 he and Theo- 
dore Bernardi, a long-time friend and associate, 
designed the Yerba Buena Women's Club for the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. This was 
a temporary structure built of plywood panels 
which received praise for its practical simplicity 
and beauty. 

The office, in a period of only 10 years, had 
grown into a leading West Coast firm and its 
forceful statement of architectural expression 
became evident. The Valencia Gardens Housing 
Project in San Francisco, considered outstanding 


Among the early works: Gregory Farmhouse, 1927, Santa 
Cruz Mountains; Yerbe Buena Women's Club, Golden 
Gateway International] Exposition, 1938, San Francisco; 
and Valencia Gardens Housing Project, 1939, also in that 
city. (All buildings shown in California except as noted.) 


among urban housing schemes, was produced in 
1939 in association with Harry Thomson Jr. The 
Stern Dormitory at the University of California, 
completed in 1939, was done in association with 
Corbett & MacMurry. It avoids a stylistic ap- 
proach including the so-called International 
Style. 

In 1940 Wurster married Catherine Bauer, then 
a visiting professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Wurster was already a well-known 
housing authority and the author of the classic in 
that field, Modern Housing. 

In the spring of 1941, there came a group of ex- 
perimental defense housing projects which were 
commended for their use of simple domestic 
building techniques. The award-winning Schuckl 
Canning Company office building, Sunnyvale, 
California, was designed and built in 1942. Wurs- 
ter considers this "one of my happiest experi- 
ences in cooperating with an industrial concern." 

By 1943, in 16 years of practice, Wurster had 
completed several hundred houses and other 
types of buildings; and yet, when he was offered 
a fellowship to the Graduate School of Design at 
Harvard University, Wurster, in a characteristic 
move decided to become once more a student of 
his art. He left the office to the care of his associ- 
ates and moved to Cambridge in the hope of up- 
dating his education and broadening his perspec- 
tive of the world around him. 

A year later, he was back in San Francisco and 
had formed a partnership with Theodore Bernardi 
and Donn Emmons. He then accepted the position 
of dean of architecture and planning at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in Cambridge 
and returned east. He held that position until 
1950. During his stay at MIT, President Truman 
appointed him a member of the National Park and 
Planning Commission of which he later became 
chairman. In 1950 Bill Wurster was appointed 
dean of architecture at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, a position he held until 1959. 
He has been Dean Emeritus since 1963. 

Wurster has received many honors and awards 
for his outstanding contributions to architecture. 
He is a Fellow of The American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, the Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, and an honorary corresponding member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. He is 
also an academician of the National Academy of 
Design, a member of the American Institute of 
Planners and a member of Akademie der Künste 
of Germany. Among his awards are an Honorary 


Doctor of Laws, University of California; the Cal- 
ifornia Council AIA Certificate for Distinguished 
Service; Building Industry Conference Board 
"Man of the Year Award." His firm has been 
awarded many national design awards including 
the AIA's Firm Award in 1964. 

With this biographical sketch, one can better 
comprehend Wurster, the architect, The same 
direct honesty so evident in his early works is 
and always will be present in his efforts. There 
are three important and inseparable sets of rela- 
tionships in the thought of William Wurster: of 
Architecture and the Environment, of Architec- 
ture and Education, and of Architecture and the 
Client. 


Architecture and the Environment 


Architecture to Wurster is a "complicated so- 
cial art," one which must acknowledge the total 
environment. “No longer can we lavish all our 
care on the single structure without consideration 
of that which surrounds it. It is the total environ- 
ment that “touches architecture with the deepest 
query and the deepest challenge." To him an ar- 
chitect is one who is aware of this fuller context 
and is willing to accept the challenge of designing 
for a total environment. 

In observing the works of Wurster, one is im- 
mediately struck by their intentional modesty, 
straightforwardness, informality and lack of 
strain. There is no bow to eclectic forms in the 
earlier works, nor is there any conscious concern 
with the evident clichés of other architects in his 
work today. 

During the late 1920s and early '30s Wurster 
was developing an architecture which was suit- 
able to the region. As one of his colleagues put it, 
“Wurster’s indifference to style is as sincere as 
it is apparent.” It was a straightforward architec- 
ture based on a good deal of knowledge and com- 
mon sense. He said, ‘‘No indigenous architecture 
is produced by a self-conscious process of bal- 
ancing off one form or idiom against another, and 
it has no feeling of ‘now we are modern, now we 
are local" ” 


Milestones of sorts: Stern Dormitory, Berkeley, 1939, and Schuck] Canning Company Office Building, 1942, Sunnyvale. 


His understanding of the social and economic 
conditions, climatic variances, materials, meth- 
ods of building and the architectural heritage of 
the area, stimulated an architectural expression 
that has been described as the “Bay Region 
Style.” One questions whether it is a style, how- 
ever, in the sense of a conscious language of form. 
It is an honest rational answer to given conditions 
rather than the concretization of any predeter- 
mined visual concept. It is a vigorous solution to 
the immediate problems and in these terms has a 
sense of fitness as regional expression. Therefore, 
this natural quality which has derived from re- 
gional sources is a response to local human needs 
and transcends the fashionable. It searches for 
enduring qualities. 

“Man-made environment,” Wurster has said, 
"plays an increasingly important role in each of 
our lives.” Be it rural, suburban or urban, archi- 
tecture becomes a part of the life of the people. 
To Wurster, “The importance of all architectural 
things must be measured by its meaning for peo- 
ple" and must be concerned with the everyday 
things which shape their physical and psychologi- 
cal needs. “Buildings are designed to meet the re- 
quirements of a particular client, using the re- 
sources and technology of a particular time and 
place." Since we live in a continually changing 
society, this poses problems of which the archi- 
tect must be aware. 

Itis not feasible to expect the architect to know 
all the detailed technological information of 
building, but it is important that he understand 
something of the economic and social conditions 
which shape his building and thus his environ- 
ment. Only then will his efforts begin to have 
meaning and a clarity of purpose. ‘Today the ar- 
chitect's meat and drink must be the whole field 
of human environment and the entire process be- 
hind it. If we have real social understanding, we 
will not promote the bizarre for its own sake nor 
be contemptuous of the familiar just because it 
isn't novel." Architecture is not a costume ball 
but should strive to express a reflection of our 
age of civilization. Wurster urges “a glimpse into 


other areas so that you know the importance and 
difficulties of the economist, geographer, public 
official and the teacher." An environment created 
by an architect who is not innocent of other areas 
cannot help but influence the ultimate users. 


Architecture and Education 


On the occasion of his retirement as dean at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Wurster said, 
"Architecture is a corridor with many doors, 
opening into all aspects of human life. It unites 
many, many forces. I do not believe in embalming 
ideas. We, none of us, architects or others, have 
the privilege of building monuments to ourselves. 
Our work must be for people. I don't pretend to 
be a great teacher. I was a good administrator 
running fences for good teachers — my forte is in 
making it possible for things to happen. I do not 
teach facts, but teach as a process of arriving at 
facts." 

Wurster's role in education is a crucial part of 
his total influence. As dean at MIT and later at 
Berkeley, he recognized that the future of archi- 
tectural education was dependent upon interdis- 
ciplinary attitudes, He saw the major fields of 
design, architecture, landscape architecture and 
planning as interrelated parts in the training proc- 
ess. This thinking was behind the creation of the 
College of Environmental Design at the Univer- 
sity of California, one of the earliest uses of both 
the concept and term "environmental design." 

Wurster regards an architect as ‘‘a responsible 
professional who is a well-rounded human being, 
an artist and a technician with a mature sense of 
social responsibility." His educational training is 
directed toward gaining a knowledge of skills and 
— far more important— developing a philosophy 
which sets his goals. 

As a leading architectural educator, Wurster 
believes that a college education should afford a 
broad program of intense intellectual and cultural 
study which should be combined with the ap- 
prentice training received in an architectural of- 
fice. This combination develops a sense of re- 
sponsibility and maturity. In this sense, one's 
education is never terminated — an architect re- 
mains a student as long as he lives. While the 
architect is interning in an office, he should re- 
ceive a well-rounded training, a tenet which in- 
cludes studying the building, both before and 
after its completion. 

Wurster's office is anything but a one-man de- 
sign show. It runs as a series of teams and each 
team develops several jobs. He has always 
thought of his office as a training ground which 
gives total experience to the apprentices, prepar- 
ing them for the time to go on their own. 

To Wurster, "Architecture is an individual ef- 
fort even when it is expressed in group action. 
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A residential palette: Heller House, 1951, Lake Tahoe, 
Nevada; Wurster Beach House, 1962, Stinson Beach; Pope 
Ranch House, 1958, Madera; Clark Beach House, 1937, 
Aptos; and Salz House, 1954, San Francisco. 


The emerging result of the group comes from the 
sum of the individuals." Perhaps it is this state- 
ment that provides the clue to understanding how 
one office could have produced work so consist- 
ently personal in expression. 


Architecture and the Client 


“The architect must be many kinds of man but 
in every role what he mainly supplies is imagina- 
tion — esthetic imagination, technical imagina- 
tion and above all, human imagination." A per- 
sonal interest in people, their activities, habits 
and desires is important to the architect since 
architecture is the shaping of spaces to meet hu- 
man needs, The ability to translate these needs 
into beautiful structures or spaces depends not 
only on the highest qualities of knowledge, sensi- 
tivity and visual imagination, but on a mature 
leadership full of understanding and feeling for 
people. Perhaps no greater compliment could be 
paid to Wurster than what a client of his said to 
me, “I love my house and it loves me!" 

This ability to impart a true feeling of owner- 
ship is reflected in the statement by Wurster, 
"Never obtain a decision from an owner based on 
anything else than what is under discussion. It is 
all too easy to drive clients into the need of assert- 
ing themselves. Be flexible in mind — nothing is 
impossible, at least as far as giving it considera- 
tion. Some crazy ideas may have a germ of truth 
or beauty or greatness. As architects we have the 
opportunity of dealing with people at a happy, 
expanding time in their existence. Now buildings 
usually reflect hope and faith in the future on the 
part of the owners, and it is the architects' job to 
help bring this hope and faith to realization." It is 
this concern for the human values in architecture 
that give to the works of Wurster a quality which 
is sympathetic to the rhythm of life. 

In addition to these philosophical viewpoints 
on environment, architectural education and the 
client, there are certain architectural ideas mani- 
fested in the works of Wurster. 

He is generally considered a regionalist. There- 
fore, it is necessary to understand his views on 
regionalism. Wurster claims that “Regionalism 
does not exist for its own sake but only if it fits 
the problem." His architectural expression is 
simply an adaptation of the California way of 
living which considers climate, natural resources, 
social structures, ideological aims and architec- 
tural heritage. He fits each design to its purpose, 
its occupants and its site. 

A few examples would make this point clear. 
The already cited Gregory Farmhouse provides 


an antidote for the complications of city living. It 
is a house intimately related to its natural setting 
and is an ageless reflection of the active informal- 
ity of the western way of living. Situated on a 
high knoll in the Santa Cruz Mountains, it has a 
commanding view of the rolling valley to the 
southwest. The long low lines are harmonious 
with the surrounds and the overall effect of the 
massing implies the simplicity of the exterior 
interior relation. Organized around a large central 
court, the layout expresses simple, gracious hos- 
pitality and recognizes the love for out-of-doors 
living as well as for personal privacy. The un- 
affected simplicity of the forms and the intelligent 
use of simple materials give to this house the last- 
ing charm of the best in a carpenter tradition. 

The mountain retreat of the Edward Hellers 
built at Lake Tahoe, Nevada, has a lyric beauty 
in its harmonious integration of setting, form and 
materials. Located at the edge of the crystalline 
blue lake in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, it is a 
bold statement whose very form and mass seem 
to become a natural part of the rugged landscape 
which surrounds it. The large unobstructed in- 
terior spaces generate a feeling of relaxation, 
comfort and quiet while also affording a sense of 
protection from the climate and the terrain. The 
nature and use of each material becomes articu- 
late and is an integral part of this approach to 
practical, easy living in close touch with its 
environment. 

Wurster's Stinson Beach House, built as a “get- 
ting away place” for him, his family and friends, 
as well as the Clark Beach House in Aptos, Cali- 
fornia, both indicate a complete understanding of 
the unusual climatic conditions of the California 
coast. Both are on an exposed sandy beach facing 
the Pacific Ocean and reflect a concern for the 
often unpredictable weather as well as providing 
privacy from the beach itself. The open plans 
maximize on the beauty of the ocean and the 
backdrop of dunes and rolling hills. 

The Pope House is a “ranch,” located in the hot 
and dry San Joaquin Valley near Madera, Cali- 
fornia. The dramatically simple form is reminis- 
cent of houses on the large ranches of early Cali- 
fornia and is a natural response to the climatic 
conditions of the area. The broad verandas, the 
thick adobe walls, the living quarters raised to 
the second level to take advantage of the cool 
evening breezes are all local solutions to the 
unique problems that arise from the intense heat 
of the valley. 

The Salz Residence is a city house. It actually 
combines the advantages of urban convenience 
with the freedom of country living. Located on a 
noisy and busy street in San Francisco, it is sen- 
sibly set back and screened from the street by 
small gardens and fences which allow for maxi- 
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Continuance of scale: US Consulate, 1958, Hong Kong, and Center for Advanced Study, 1954, Palo Alto. 


mum usability and privacy on a city lot. The ma- 
jor rooms flow into intimate garden courts and 
thus create a generous, open quality of enlarged 
space. Full of ordered surprises and contrasts it 
suggests an air of dignity and richness, as well as 
a deceptively casual expression of city life. 

A nonresidential building which is most ex- 
emplary of Wurster's expression is the Ford 
Foundation's Center for Advanced Study of the 
Behavorial Sciences at Palo Alto. Built in 1954, in 
the remarkably short period of six months from 
the initial planning stage, the center represents a 
perfect unity of understanding and cooperation 
between the architect, landscape architect, con- 
tractor and the client. It is a humane approach 
designed to allow scholars and specialists the 
freedom necessary for concentrated study of 
man's behavior. Located in the hills overlooking 
the Leland Stanford University, it is sensitively 
adjusted to the wooded site. The arrangement of 
the study buildings around the central core allows 
the creation of beautifully landscaped garden 
courts, intimate spaces for relaxation, and scenic 
vistas through the group of the surrounding area. 

The plan is predicated on a frank recognition 
of its educational, cultural and social function. It 
is deeply considerate of the necessary conditions 
for individual study and affords the requisite at- 
mosphere for group participation. This design 
complex implies that the architects knew about 
people since they provided a truly relaxed and 
casual atmosphere as a stimulant to the strenuous 
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and complex tasks of the participants. The sim- 
ple, wood framed buildings, sheathed in local 
redwood, are the utmost in honesty and clarity 
in detail and construction. The landscaping, by 
Thomas Church, a long-time friend and collabo- 
rator of Wurster, enriches the setting of the cen- 
ter with the natural integration of planting to the 
buildings. Thus the ideas of simplicity, practical- 
ity and beauty without pretentiousness are reiter- 
ated in the entire design. 

In Wurster's architectural philosophy, involve- 
ment with the total environment has always been 
central. His own buildings and statements attest 
to that. He has never lost sight of the fact that 
architects have a responsibility to society and 
that civic problems require tremendous energy 
and imagination for their solutions. 

The office of Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons, 
Inc. is now engaged in many large-scale projects. 
The implications of growth and development in 
an office handling work predominantly residen- 
tial in scale are seen in such buildings as the 
United States Consulate in Hong Kong, the 
Golden Gateway Redevelopment Project, Ghirar- 
delli Square and the soon-to-be-completed Bank 
of America World Headquarters, all in San 
Francisco. 

These buildings are all indicative of the same 
inherent directness, simplicity and honesty as the 
Gregory Farmhouse. Only time will tell how suc- 
cessful these designs will be purposewise. The 
integrity is implicit, the sincerity intense. L1 
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The Need for a University 
of the Building Industry 


BY KENNETH E. BOULDING 


It seems to be a universal characteristic of man 
that he dislikes nature in the raw and from his 
very earliest stage has been modifying his im- 
mediate environment. Once he has food, the next 
thing he turns to is always shelter, even perhaps 
before clothing, which can be regarded up to a 
point as shelter in the small. From the caveman 
to the high rise dweller the demand for shelter 
has been universal, and it is essentially a demand 


The author: Professor Boulding is with the Institute 
of Behavioral Science, University of Colorado at 
Boulder. His most recent book is The Meaning of 
the Twentieth Century. This article expands on his 
informal remarks to the ACSA Western Region's 
November meeting at Boulder. 


for a micro-environment which would be dry, 
warm, attractive to the eye and convenient to 
man's many activities. 

One can extend the concepts of shelter to in- 
clude not only the indoors but what might be 
called the modified outdoors" — the garden, the 
city street, the square, the playground, etc., the 
essential thing here being that it is artificial, that 
is, a man-created environment. The wilderness, 
like New York, is very nice to visit, but few 
would want to live there, and if he did live there 
it would cease to be a wilderness. We might call 


this whole problem of the creation of an attrac- 
tive and suitable artificial environment for man 
the problem of human habitat. 

A very casual inspection not only of the 
human habitats that we encounter every day 
but also of both the popular and the technical 
literature reveals that the human habitat is one 
of the major unsolved problems of our day. In 
the developed countries, at least, development 
is almost at the point where relatively few 
people are hungry or naked. This is not true in 
the countries which have not enjoyed a success- 
ful developmental process. Even in the devel- 
oped countries, however, large numbers of 
people occupy habitats which are ugly, incon- 
venient, polluted, overcrowded and generally 
highly unsatisfactory, in spite of a considerable 
long-run improvement from, shall we say, the 
sod house to the garden suburb. 

The lag in solving the problem of habitat is in 
sharp contrast with our remarkable success in 
development in some other fields, especially in 
agriculture, where in the United States, at least, 
after 200 years of development we have moved 
from a situation where it took about 90 percent 
of the people to feed 100 percent, to a situation 
today where about 7 or 8 percent of the labor 
force can feed all the rest of us and produce 
surpluses besides. 

Since 1933, per capita productivity in agricul- 
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ture has increased by almost 6 percent per 
annum, which makes it by far the fastest de- 
veloping major sector of the American economy 
in terms of technical progress. I have not been 
able to find any similar estimates for the build- 
ing industry, but I would be surprised if its rate 
of technical progress is more than 1 percent 
per annum. It may not be so stagnant as educa- 
tion, but it certainly is not one of the more tech- 
nically progressive sectors of the economy. 

The contrast between agriculture and the 
building industry is all the more striking when 
we reflect that historically agriculture has been 
regarded as conservative and slow, whereas the 
cities, which are the main location of the build- 
ing industry, have been regarded as progressive 
and ingenious. Moreover, it is only in the last 
hundred years that this striking contrast has 
developed between agriculture and the rest of 
the economy. The first place to look for an 
explanation of this phenomenon is in the educa- 
tional industry, for the economics of growth and 
technological progress is essentially a problem 
in human learning, and human learning is sup- 
posed to be one of the principal products of the 
educational industry. 

A quite casual glance at the educational indus- 
try suggests an immediate explanation of the 
paradox of progressive agriculture and stagnant 
cities. In 1862, the US Congress passed the 
Morrill Act which set up land grant colleges. 
These uniquely American institutions were able 
to divert intellectual resources into the problems 
of agriculture on a fairly major scale. They not 
only fostered the physical and biological sciences 
in their applications to agriculture, they also 
developed agricultural economics, rural sociol- 
ogy and related disciplines. This has meant that 
for the last hundred years, the agricultural indus- 
try has had an effective organization for keeping 
it in contact with the on-going developments in 
all the sciences — physical, biological and social. 
As a result, we see such things as soil science 
developing out of geology, artificial fertilizers out 
of chemistry, antibiotics and hybrids developing 
out of the biological sciences and so on. 

Nor have the contributions of the social 
sciences been neglected. Technical progress in 
agriculture in the US actually was rather slow 
up until about 1933 and it is only since then 
that it has achieved such a spectacular success. 
This is not unrelated to improvements in farm 
management, in the information systems in- 
volved in farm decision-making and, though per- 
haps accidentally, to government agricultural 
policy. Agricultural price supports may have 
been instituted under false pretenses and for the 
wrong reasons, for on the whole they were sold 
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to the American public in the name of social 
justice, where they have had if anything a nega- 
tive effect, for they have subsidized the rich 
farmer and driven the poor one off the land. 
From the point of view of technical progress, 
however, the diminution in uncertainty which 
followed the institution of price supports un- 
questionably encouraged investment in agricul- 
ture and has been an important factor in its 
astonishing technical progress. 

We find nothing to correspond to this kind 
of organization in the building industry. Even 
though the land grant colleges did develop engi- 
neering, and special engineering institutions like 
MIT and California Institute of Technology made 
important contributions to the marriage of 
science and engineering, this expressed itself 
mainly in such things as bridges, roads, electrical 
equipment, machines, and only incidentally in 
the larger problems of human habitat. 

A key problem here has been the role of archi- 
tects and especially of the schools of architec- 
ture. On the whole, schools of architecture have 
been associated with art rather than with science. 
This was particularly true in what might be 
called the Beaux-Arts period, when the main 
function of schools of architecture seemed to be 
to teach people how to design a handsome facade 
rather than a liveable habitat. Even the func- 
tionalist reaction, however, did not really solve 
the problem. In many ways it made it worse, 
throwing out art without really including science, 
which has left the architects on a kind of traffic 
island in the middle of two throughways. The 
functionalist doctrine, that whatever is useful 
must be beautiful, has resulted in the vast pro- 
liferation of hideous shoeboxes and a sad loss 
of interest in the value of ornament. Ruskin 
certainly went too far in virtually identifying 
architecture with ornamentation, but the func- 
tionalists surely went too far in the other direc- 
tion, for function and beauty are two problems 
and not one and they have to be solved together. 
Furthermore, functionalism never really pro- 
moted any thorough study of function. Function 
has always been what architects thought was 
function, usually drawn off the tops of their 
heads. 

Architecture, therefore, which should unite 
the arts and the sciences, has in fact found itself 
divorced from both of them. The consequences 
of this divorce are seen in the ugliness and in- 
convenience of our cities, the festering sores of 
our slums and the deterioration of many, though 
by no means all, aspects of the human habitat. 

The absence of appropriate educational and 
research organizations is the most probable 
cause of the massive failure to allocate intellec- 


tual resources toward the problems of the human 
habitat. In economics, for instance, there are 
literally thousands of agricultural economists, 
probably too many indeed now that agriculture 
is such a small proportion of economic activity. 
The number of economists who have specialized 
in the economics of the building industry can 
almost be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Ten or 20 names will give almost the whole 
literature of urban economics. It is one of the 
most neglected areas in the whole field, yet 
this surely cannot be because the study of the 
building trades would be intellectually unreward- 
ing. Economics, like everything else, is governed 
by economic principles and the plain fact is that 
there is no market for building industry econo- 
mists because there are no institutions that might 
support them. 

In other fields of science the situation is not 
much different. Where are the sociologists, the 
political scientists, even more the physicists, 
chemists and even biologists who have special- 
ized in applying their particular science to the 
building industry? The answer is that there are 
practically none. The building industry spends 
a minute proportion of its total revenue in re- 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION: FROM ITALY 


"The same notion of needs and services so closely 
connected with the problems of architecture is the 
issue at the basis of today's student movements, 
which seek to understand what is false and what is 
true in such a situation, to understand the relation- 
ship between needs and those desires which, more 
than reason, form the dynamic element in history. 
This transfer of attention from ‘need’ to ‘desire’ 
according to the French psychoanalyst Jacques La- 
can, is not the luxury of a wealthy society but the 
hallmark of every society. The goal of architecture 
as a manufacturer of continuously different and con- 
tinually new relationships, as the physical structur- 
ing of imagination, is indissolubly linked with it." 
From New Directions by Vittorio Gregotti. Copyright 1908 by 
George Braziller, Inc. Reprinted with publisher's permission. 


search, probably smaller than any other major 
segment of the economy. It benefits somewhat 
from spillovers from other sectors, from engi- 
neering, for instance, and from manufacturing. 
There are a few new materials, such as pressed 
wood and plastics, but these have developed 
largely as byproducts of other activities and 
have been developed by the suppliers rather 
than by the consumers. 

The stagnant condition of the building indus- 
try is reflected admirably in the fact that be- 
tween 1900 and 1960 there was no change at all 
in the proportion of the labor force employed in 
construction in a period when we were able to 


release millions of people from agriculture. This 
figure suggests indeed that whatever improve- 
ment occurred in construction in this period 
originated almost wholly outside it in the shape 
of cheaper and better materials. 

What we need is clearly a Morrill Act for the 
building industry. Whether we should set up 
completely new institutions to be called perhaps 
UBI's (Universities of the Building Industry), 
whether we should add schools of the building 
industry to other institutions, or whether we 
should expand existing schools of architecture 
to include architectural economics, architectural 
sociology, architectural physics, architectural 
chemistry and so on I do not really know. The 
name UBI has its attractions, being the Latin 
for "where," and what we need to create, if my 
readers will forgive the play on words, is "an 
awareness of whereness." It is the “where” of 
our society, that is, precisely the human habitat, 
which has been so scandalously neglected. A 
massive intellectual effort in this direction in the 
coming generation could hardly fail to have large 
payoffs in human welfare and satisfactions. 

The establishment of universities of the build- 
ing industry might have impacts far beyond the 
building industry itself. Architecture is probably 
the most strategically located discipline any- 
where in the university system for the integra- 
tion of what C. P. Snow calls "the two cultures." 
It is precisely in the study of landscape and 
habitat that the arts and the sciences need to 
combine. 

I am not suggesting in any way that architec- 
ture should abandon its traditional association 
with the arts. This indeed is essential and it 
would be disastrous if the scientists got complete 
control of anything! On the other hand, if archi- 
tecture can see itself as a mediator between the 
arts and the sciences, developing and encourag- 
ing the application of the sciences to the prob- 
lems of the human habitat, it could become a 
keystone in the educational arch. By itself, how- 
ever, architecture cannot do this. It simply does 
not have the financial resources. Agriculture by 
itself would never have developed the extraordi- 
nary intellectual effort which has gone into it 
had it not been for the assistance of government. 

What is needed, therefore, is a combination 
of visions, a vision on the part of the architect 
as to what is possible and a vision on the part 
of government to make it so. I am not sure that 
we want alabaster cities, and I am not even sure 
that I want them to be undimmed by human 
tear, but there is in that famous national hymn 
a promise which has not yet been fulfilled. 
Architects, I suspect, have a quite vital role in 
fulfilling it. LJ 
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MEB or ECS: 


Training or Education! 


BY JOHN S. REYNOLDS 


Not quite a decade ago, as an undergraduate at 
a large school of architecture, I carried an 8- 
pound copy of the Ashrae Guide twice weekly to 
a lecture called Heating, Ventilating and Air 
Conditioning for Architects. I also carried a copy 
of the IES Lighting Handbook to a course called 
Electricity and Illumination for Architects. Both 
were hated by students and instructors alike. 

There was little presentation of how the hu- 
man body speeds or retards its own heat loss, 


ON PEOPLE AND MODERN TECHNOLOGY 


"Song and dance are, perhaps, only a little less old 
than man himself. It is with his music and dance, the 
recreation through art of the rhythms suggested by 
and implicit in the tempo of his life and cultural 
environment, that man purges his soul of the ten- 
sions of daily strife and maintains his harmony in 
the universe. In the increasingly mechanized, auto- 
mated, cybernated environment of the modern world 
— a cold, bodiless world of wheels, smooth plastic 
surfaces, tubes, pushbuttons, transistors, computers, 
jet propulsion, rockets to the moon, atomic energy — 
man's need for affirmation of his biology has become 


that much more intense. He feels need for a clear 
definition of where his body ends and the machine 
begins, where man ends and the extensions of man 
begin. This great mass hunger, which transcends 
national or racial boundaries, recoils from the subtle 
subversions of the mechanical environment which 
modern technology is creating faster than man, with 
his present savage relationship to his fellow men, is 
able to receive and assimilate. This is the central 
contradiction of the 20th century; and it is against 
this backdrop that America's attempt to unite its 
Mind with its Body, to save its soul is taking place." 


From Soul on Ice by Eldridge Cleaver. Copyright 1968 by 
Eldridge Cleaver. With permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


and how that process is affected by heated, 
moving, humidified air, etc. The human body 
was not the subject of these courses; we should 
have already had that, perhaps in an elective. 

There was no elaboration upon the extent to 
which architects make climate decisions at the 
birth of a building, versus the extent to which 
occupants make those decisions during the life 
of that building: no differentiation of the climate 
needs of various activities, of energy sources in 
nature vs. those man-made, or a comparison be- 
tween life expectancies of structural vs. mechan- 
ical systems. This was not the subject of these 
courses, either; we should have already had all 
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that in design, or it was just a common-sense 
kind of thing that needn't clutter up a specialized 
course in mechanical equipment. 

Architecture, after all, was a process of mak- 
ing all the right decisions regarding how a build- 
ing went together and how it looked upon 
completion. Occupants were the people who 
moved in afterward and who tended to consti- 
tute a threat to the carefully planned building. 
The only item in my notes from those mechan- 
ical-equipment courses regarding “occupants” 
was an admonition about machines, thermostats 
and people (in that order of importance): "When 
a lot of people occupy the same space, they each 
will want to control the temperature. Give them 
each a thermostat, but don't connect 'em. Give 
the janitor a key to the master thermostat, in- 
stead. It'll keep everybody happy." 

Today, we call the course Environmental Con- 
trol Systems instead of Mechanical Equipment 
for Buildings. We recognize that certain de- 
cisions are better made by an occupant during 
a building's life rather than by the architect at 
its birth. We revel in the changeability of en- 
vironmental controls, at its shorter life-span and 
its beautiful capacity to respond directly to the 
needs and desires of the human occupant. We 
cherish the unpredictability of energy sources 
from nature, just as we value the predictability 
of man-made energy sources. We evaluate a site 
partially in terms of its collection of micro- 
climates, and evaluate architecture partially in 
terms of its response to the threats and promises 
of that site. And we teach environmental con- 
trols as we teach design — as an opportunity to 
take many diverse influences, and to make any 
one of a number of valid syntheses from them 
which will benefit the human occupant. 

First of all, ECS is an opportunity to look 
closely at ourselves. The human, his needs and 
responses, is central to the course. This very 
subjectivity gives a tantalizing variety to a sub- 
ject which formerly was so very correct; it defies 
the “one answer" school (yet we can still enjoy 
the tangible foot-candle, decibel, Btuh, gpm) in 
favor of a multiple-possibility approach that is 
essential to the nurturing of the creative student. 
When humans are given priority over machines, 
the course becomes understandable, challenging 
and enjoyable to students who are still years 
away from choosing specific equipment for spe- 
cific spaces. Our universities should encourage 


thought and productive response to new ideas, 
not merely handing down established practices. 

ECS is also an opportunity to look at our cur- 
riculum, as it is in fact a miniature compound 
of the program in architecture; combining the de- 
signer's skills of synthesizing and communica- 
tion with the feel for calculations of an engineer. 
This course tends to be more specific than de- 
sign, yet many of the relationships between prod- 
uct and people are highly intangible. ECS is less 
specific than structures, yet its relationship with 
the human is much more evident. A view of ar- 
chitectural history through attitudes and prac- 
tices in ECS is most rewarding, as in the usage 
of daylight through the various cultures and 
periods. The attitude of the lecturer and the type 
of response demanded of the student can rein- 
force the "all-round-architect" nature of the 
course: When this is done, a student is given yet 
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teaches Environmental Control Systems (ECS) and 
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another opportunity to participate in the creative 
process and to test his strengths and weaknesses 
in the wide-ranging subject of architecture. 

Another opportunity offered by ECS is an 
additional way to look at architecture. Too 
often, architectural criticism consists either of 
worshipful adoration of an acknowledged mas- 
ter, with emphasis on a highly specialized “gut 
reaction" (however enjoyable it undeniably is), 
or a sneering dismissal of a building which can 
be paraphrased as “it exists, therefore it's bad." 
ECS is a study of the relationship between the 
human occupant and the changing elements of 
architecture. The continuing process of adjust- 
ing is one area of architecture in which the lay- 
man — the occupant — has something very valid 
and often very specific to say. Not the least ad- 
vantage of an ECS-filtered look at architecture is 
the opportunity it offers to communicate with 
the layman. 

And so, ECS offers a chance to communicate 
with society. As our culture, at last, begins to 
look critically at its physical environment, archi- 
tects could find themselves able to perform as 
lucid and relevant critics of our situation. When 
we teach environmental controls instead of me- 
chanical equipment, we find that water pollution 
is a large portion of the "plumbing and sanita- 
tion" study. We find thermal and visual pollu- 
tion influencing power generation-distribution, 
and sonic pollution affecting acoustics. ECS be- 
comes in part a commentary on the evils of 
excess energy, created and released by the com- 
bination of an advanced technology and a re- 
tarded society. In this sense, ECS could become 


the kind of course that is taken as an elective 
by students from throughout the university, their 
input contributing to the breadth of the course. 

If the student is to receive the full benefit of a 
course which offers him a new look at himself, 
his curriculum, architecture and society, the lec- 
tures must be accompanied by ample opportuni- 
ties for his response. Participation in the cre- 
ative process, analysis of the machine/human 
relationship, calculations which support suppo- 
sitions, communication with occupant/layman, 
and observation of impact upon surroundings are 
all necessary procedures to the student of ECS. 

One technique for such an exercise is to as- 
sign an investigation of an existing facility, with 
the responsibility for evaluation and suggestions 
for improvement. To prepare a student so that 
his contact with a “real” situation will produce 
analysis rather than rejection, we give several 
lectures on a topic before assigning the problem. 
These start with a broad view, with emphasis on 
the productive controversy which can arise from 
a consideration of what is unknown about the 
subject. 

As a specific example, this procedure was fol- 
lowed for the plumbing-sanitation section of the 
course, which we referred to as “water supply- 
use-return." The first lecture presented some of 
the massive water-supply schemes lately hatched 
and their relation to water usage practices 
("while exciting to realize that we have the tech- 
nological ability to move such masses of water, 
wouldn't it be even more exciting to find that we 
don't have to?").* Also included were lectures on 
sources — paths — treatments of water related 
to the evapotranspiration cycle, distribution and 
collection systems and waste treatment meth- 
ods. This last lecture was given by an able young 
representative of a large sanitary engineering 
firm in our area, whose sense of urgency and 
commitment regarding water pollution-waste 
treatment was happily contagious. Films on 
water were optional, and the problem was issued: 
1. Water source: Special treatments necessary? 
2. Water usage: Appropriate quality — use re- 
lationship. Efficient in terms of quantity? 

3. Water treatment and return: Returned to 
where? Who uses it next? 

4. Interviews with water users and others 
affected by the installation. 

5. Your evaluation of installation. 

6. Recommendations for improvement. 

The students were asked to work in teams of 
two to four, and were responsible for choosing 
both the facility to be investigated and the 
method of presentation of their findings. 

In the process of investigating existing facili- 


*James Crutchfield, "NAPAWA: A Continental Water System," 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, Sept. '67. 
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ties, a great deal of specific information is fed to 
the investigator in ways many times more effec- 
tive than would be possible in a lecture. His 
sense of urgency about such a problem, more- 
over, is greatly enhanced when he sees, for ex- 
ample, water pollution happening before his 
eyes. One team (1 architect, 1 business-construc- 
tion major) studied water supply-use-return in a 
small river town near the Pacific. While investi- 
gating the return, they asked the owner of a 
cafe alongside the river what happened to the 
water supplied after usage. "He asked us what 
kind of sandwich we'd like." Continued ques- 
tioning resulted in further evasion, so one went 
to the men's room and flushed down red vege- 
table dye. The other, on the river bank, recorded 
red river water 37 seconds after the first flush. 

At the end of each project, a few teams are 
given the opportunity to present their investiga- 
tion to their discussion section, receiving feed- 
back from their peers and instructor. The red- 
dye-in-the-toilet team chose to present their 
project by color slides and succinct narrative, be- 
ginning with stunning shots of the clear cold 
mountain stream that supplied the town with 
water. They followed it through the collection 
pond, the chlorinator, and across the river in a 
main below a picturesque covered bridge. The 
cafe was shown, along with a diagram of the 
various water usages, then the few appalling 
shots of a river with a red streak (ducks and 
white covered bridge in background). A simple 
diagram suggesting the utilization of an adjacent 
railroad right-of-way for a septic tank leech field 
completed the project. 


It might here be mentioned that we present 
two lectures per week, to about 100 students. 
In addition, there are five discussion sections (20 
students each) where students are encouraged 
to ask questions that a lecture room inhibits. 

Our course runs three terms during the stu- 
dent's third year. In the first two terms, the basic 
subject matter is presented (accompanied by stu- 
dent projects such as the above) in acoustics, 
plumbing-sanitation, fire prevention, HVAC, 
lighting, power and transportation. We are 
using McGuinness et al, Mechanical and Electri- 
cal Equipment for Buildings, 4th edition, and 
provide a tab-index to the most heavily used in- 
formation within. The third term is a recycling 
of the entire course, but now the student project 
is the design of these systems within a single 
facility (a project to be shared this year with 
Structures I). Particularly at this time, the in- 
structor of ECS is fortunate if he also holds a 
position in the design studio; for this third term 
is, most definitely, design. 

The central point, however, is not which ve- 
hicle to use when, but that ECS can present an 
opportunity to exercise all of an architectural 
student's abilities, on scales ranging from one's 
own body to the entire society. It represents a 
kind of specialized design course that nonethe- 
less could conceivably be challenging to any uni- 
versity student. For we are no longer training 
young architects to use the available machinery 
and techniques. We are instead educating people 
to respond creatively to ideas and possibilities. 
We have replaced one right answer with many, 
the machine with the man, how to with why. O 


The Architectural Student 
in Architectural Society 


BY KENNETH H. CRAIK 


The entire contemporary architectural endeavor 
can be viewed as a vast, complex, perhaps little 
understood, certainly little studied, socio-psy- 
chological system. I will refer to this particular 
system as architectural society. 

When I say society I do not use the term as 
in the phrase the Society for the Preservation 
of Historic Buildings, referring to a discrete 
voluntary association, but instead, I mean so- 
ciety as the sociologists and anthropologists use 
the term, designating a certain basic pattern and 
structure in the interacting behavior of people. 
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Viewing the everyday behaviors of all persons 
engaged in the architectural enterprise as com- 
ponents of architectural society is part of an 
even more ambitious undertaking — currently 
in the air — which seeks to formulate the notion 
of environmental society, providing a conceptual 
framework for studying the activities of all per- 
sons engaged in designing, planning, managing, 
constructing, maintaining and setting public 
policy about the everyday physical environment. 

I anticipate that the very idea of environmen- 
tal society will prove to be a useful and liberating 
tool in environmental policy formation. How- 
ever, I plan to deal with a much more delimited 


topic, in discussing the architectural student as 
he exists within architectural society. 

Of course, the architectural student himself 
can be considered as a complex, little understood 
socio-psychological system in his own right, 
known as the human personality. So we now 
find ourselves with two complex, little studied 
socio-psychological systems, existing at different 
levels, one individual and one social, and pos- 
sessing different temporal spans, but each usually 
seen as displaying such characteristics as: di- 
rectional tendencies, capacities, structure, iden- 
tity, unifying principals, sources of strain, tech- 
niques for controlling strain and emergent proc- 
esses of change.! A double-complexity, at least, 
yet the description of that individual system as it 
develops within that social system would consti- 
tute a description of the process of becoming an 
architect. 

We are a long way from achieving such a de- 
scription — we are closer to the starting gate 
than to the finish line — but I would like to offer 
some observations about important stages and 
transition points in the process of becoming an 
architect, including recruitment and selection, 
educational programs and institutions, and the 
immediate post-educational career. I will have 
little to say at this time about the architect in ma- 
turity, in which we find the cycle of generations 
complete. However, if some young architects 
offered themselves for study, I am sure we could 
begin to make some headway on this topic also. 

One set of observations will deal with implica- 
tions of research on the creative person and the 
creative process; a second set will illustrate addi- 
tional points at which readings might profitably 
be taken of the functioning of architectural so- 
ciety, and a final set of comments will touch upon 
the issue of change and continuity and its impli- 
cations for the perspective I offer. 

First let me briefly set the context for research 
on the creative process and the creative person. 
Many attempts have been made to describe the 
creative process. These descriptions, based upon 
the self-reports of individuals who have believed, 
with some justification, that they have experi- 
enced the creative process, display an encourag- 
ing amount of agreement.^? Indeed, it is from 
these descriptions that the classical account of 
the creative process has emerged, which identi- 
fies it as distinguishable phases: preparation, 
incubation, illumination and verification. 

It is worth noting that in this consensual view, 
the creative process is not a unitary, homogene- 
ous phenomenon, but rather is a temporal compo- 
sition of distinct elements. Indeed, when the 
psychological demands of these elements are 
examined in fine grain, the creative process ap- 
pears to be a most unnatural, ungainly, contra- 


dictory and inharmonious psychological montage. 
In turn, the individual must be alert and dreamy, 
detached and engrossed, naive and skeptical, 
concentrated and distracted, diligent and lazy. 
But one overriding requirement looms large: that 
the person be capable of meeting not some, but 
all of these demands. Moreover, if the person 
possesses a disposition toward creativeness, it is 
likely that several strands of the creative process, 
relevant to different problems at different stages 
in the process, constantly coexist and interact. 

The classical account of the creative process 
has gained additional credence recently from 
psychological studies of creative persons.* For 
the pattern of traits, dispositions, personal attri- 
butes, motives, and capabilities that distinguish 
the more creative from the less creative person 
appear to be just those powers that would enable 
an individual to sustain and endure the creative 
process, so described. The extent of this com- 
patibility between the demands of the creative 
process and the characteristics of the creative 
person can be gauged by a brief review of each. 

I have noted that in a person with an enduring 
disposition toward creativeness, there will be an 
intermingling of stages and strands of the crea- 
tive process, but for the sake of clarity, I will 
discuss the psychological demands of each stage. 

Preparation. The stage of preparation entails 
several requirements. The individual must be 
sufficiently acquainted with the structure of his 
intellectual, artistic or scientific field to enable 
him to recognize or put to himself a problem, or 
discrepancy, or vision. In order to acknowledge 
the existence of a problem, he must often have 
the independence to perceive gaps and inadequa- 
cies in accepted understandings and in common 
sense wisdom. He must have the personal quali- 
ties that allow him to devote himself to the prob- 
lem, to direct his attention and invest his energies 
in its solution. 

Incubation. Having brought his skills, knowl- 
edge, and inquiring vigilance to bear upon the 
problem, along with the authority of his discipline 
and the indications of his own past experience, 
in a focused and conscious attempt to reach a 
solution, the individual must then be able to with- 
draw from the certainties of skill and knowledge 
to the uncertainties of his inner depths and proc- 
esses, from the specifics of analysis to the hazi- 
ness of an-as-yet-unrealized synthesis. He must 
become detached rather than engrossed, passive 
rather than active, openminded rather than criti- 
cal, diffuse rather than concentrated. Here the 
ability to turn from analytical, differentiated 
thinking to analogical, metaphorical thinking 
becomes crucial. 

Illumination. The stage of illumination is fre- 
quently described as a period of exhilaration, 
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excitement and elation. The long-awaited synthe- 
sis or insight may come in a flash of clarity, but 
as often comes in a swirl of ideas and images, 
tumbling upon each other in a frenzy of groupings 
and regroupings that gradually achieve a coher- 
ence and order which sparks off implications in 
all directions. This is an unusual state of con- 
sciousness, somewhat akin to dreaming and to 
ecstatic states. In order to reap the fruits of prepa- 
ration and incubation, the individual must toler- 
ate, even welcome, this strange state of mind. 
Now, he must suspend the boundaries of his daily 
consciousness, and also his critical judgment. 

Verification, elaboration, realization. Having 
let go, the creative person must now pull himself 
and his insights together, to evaluate the results 
critically and, if so warranted, to ready himself 
for the working out of his insights in the actual 
world. He must evaluate his solution and care- 
fully judge its appropriateness to the problem. 
This process involves a different, and even more 
demanding, kind of detachment than that 
achieved during incubation. Here he must ap- 
praise the merits of his own product. He must 
modify, elaborate, adapt, or even discard. If he 
can finally look with favor upon his solution, he 
must test it, express it, construct it, or in some 


The author: Mr. Craik is assistant professor of psy- 
chology and assistant research psychologist with the 
Institute of Personality Assessment and Research, 
University of California, Berkeley. The text is an 
address he delivered at the June 1968 ACSA con- 
vention in Portland, Oregon. 


similar way, realize it. While the periods preced- 
ing, with the possible exception of the stage of 
preparation, have been solitary periods, now the 
individual faces a period in which he must con- 
front the hard reality of men, matter and events. 

In describing the characteristics of the creative 
person, I will focus upon the study of mature 
architects, directed jointly by Donald W. Mac- 
Kinnon and Wallace B. Hall of the Institute of 
Personality Assessment and Research.” ®™ s 
Many of the findings yielded by this project are 
similar to results of other investigations.* 

The more creative architect possesses a sense 
of destiny with respect to his own career, an 
inner conviction in the worth and validity of his 
own efforts. He is strikingly independent, both in 
an ability to resist an experimental group pres- 
sure for consensus and in displaying a strong need 
for achievement in situations where autonomy 
and independence rather than conformance are 
positive behaviors. Although the majority of all 
architects studied, both more and less creative, 


were found to be introverted, the more creative 
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alone, to neither be included in others’ activities 
nor include others in their activities. 

The more creative architects show above aver- 
age intelligence, demonstrating more pronounced 
gifts in spatial rather than verbal intelligence. 
But their mental functioning is particularly char- 
acterized by a high degree of cognitive flexibility 
and ideational fluency, and by a uniqueness of 
perceptions and cognitions, i.e., images, symbols, 
word-associations, etc. In addition, they are more 
psychologically minded, more flexible, and more 
feminine in their interests. 

Although the more creative architects display 
a preference for complexity that allows them to 
entertain discrepancies and discern anomalies, an 
intuitiveness and perceptiveness that allows 
them to make full use of the stages of incubation 
and illumination, and a flexibility that enables 
them to move through this diversity of psycho- 
logical states and operations, also they display a 
firm, consistent and earnestly held set of stand- 
ards and values. 

On the basis of such research on the creative 
process of the creative architect, I would like to 
offer some comments on 1) the early identifica- 
tion of creative talent in architecture, 2) the care 
and management of creative students, and 3) the 
organization of the curriculum around the crea- 
tive process. 

The identification and selection of creative 
persons in architecture. The assessment study of 
mature architects, which involved the use of 
multifold tests and procedures, has identified 
several measuring instruments that show promise 
in the practical problem of predicting to the cri- 
terion of creative performance in architecture. 
The operational use of such procedures is still 
in a stage of experimentation and study. 

The entire research program on creativeness, 
as well as the work of other researchers in the 
same field, has revealed several misplaced em- 
phases in selection and admissions programs in 
many areas of endeavor.’ There has been an 
over-reliance upon traditional tests of general in- 
telligence and upon tests of ability and aptitude. 
Many tests of professional aptitude have dis- 
played surprisingly little validity in predicting to 
later professional performance. On the other 
hand, there has been a relative neglect and under- 
estimation of the potential usefulness of measures 
of personality dispositions, motivation, interest 
patterns and value orientations in the identifica- 
tion of creative potential and in the prediction of 
creative professional performance. In the re- 
search on the mature architects, the most impres- 
sive correlates of the concurrent ratings on crea- 
tiveness were demonstrated by such tests as the 
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Blank, the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator and the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. 

One further precaution. Talk of “the creative 
person” is misleading to the extent that it sug- 
gests a single, universal style of performance 
among creative individuals even within the same 
profession or discipline. On the contrary, there is 
a diversity of modes of approach to any field, 
even among a group of practitioners already se- 
lected as having in common the attribute of the 
high rated creativeness of their professional 
work. In a study of creative research scientists, 
for example, eight stylistic types of researchers 
have been tentatively identified, namely, the Zea- 
Iot, the Initiator, the Diagnostician, the Scholar, 
the Artificer, the Esthetician, the Methodologist 
and the Independent. These types are distinct 
in their approach to research, in their styles of 
identifying and coping with problems and in their 
personal attributes. 

The care and management of creative students. 
Until the results of the studies of architectural 
students have been completed and analyzed, one 
must extrapolate from the results of the study of 
mature architects. A risky business, but if one 
does so, one imagines the creative young archi- 
tect to be an independent, intelligent, introverted 
creature, free of excessive impulse control. 

He will likely not make great demands upon the 
teacher for constant supervision, guidance and 
tutorial handholding. The demands he will make 
upon the teacher will be of a different order and 
will probably hit closer to home. The creative 
student may at first keep his distance but have 
the teacher under close surveillance, appraising 
his real commitment to the field, his scope and 
talent, his values and beliefs and, in a more basic 
sense, whether the teacher is truly "there" and 
whether he really “means it." If the teacher fails 
this assessment, the creative student may treat 
him with detachment and scorn. 

However, if the teacher wins the student’s 
confidence, he may find himself with the chal- 
lenge to make himself appropriately useful to the 
student, responsible for fostering rather than 
hindering his development. Either way, the care 
and management of creative youngsters requires 
a special kind of devotion. 

The organization of the curriculum around the 
creative process. The characteristics of the crea- 
tive process and the creative person clearly speak 
against educational programs that feature rote 
learning, repeated drill of material and excessive 
concern with memorizing material in an isolated 
fashion." What then ought to highlight the 
educational program in a creative profession? In 
sketching an appropriate framework, I shall bor- 
row heavily from the principles that have been 
formulated by Crutchfield and Covington,” for 


the methodology of programmed learning in crea- 
tive problem solving. Although their concern has 
been with techniques for programmed instruc- 
tion, I believe their principles are more generally 
applicable to curricula in the creative professions. 
Of course, Crutchfield and Covington should in 
no way share the responsibility which is mine for 
making this extrapolation. 

First, provide an introduction which explains 
the concept of originality and illustrates how 
original ideas and solutions differ from common 
ones; provide guided practice in discriminating 
between original and unoriginal ideas; promote 
development of a sense of the nature and experi- 
ence of the creative process; encourage and exer- 
cise the use of analogical and metaphorical think- 
ing and imagery; instigate the search for symbolic 
equivalents of experience in the widest possible 
range of sensory and imaginal modalities, etc. 

Second, give the student frequent, repeated 
practice in making creative responses directly 
within the context of meaningful creative tasks. 
Often, projects may be set for the student in 
architecture which meet the criteria of demand- 
ing creative responses to meaningful problems. 
But the projects may involve a considerable 
amount of ancillary work which takes valuable 
time and effort. Thereby, the criteria of eliciting 
repeated and frequent creative responses is not 
met. The concept of rehearsal in the performing 
arts may be relevant here. Rehearsal is the hall- 
mark of music, the dance, drama, and in an indi- 
vidualized sense, often of literary endeavor. In 
many ways, architecture too is a performing art, 
the performance consisting of the solution of a 
certain class or domain of problems. Thus, re- 
hearsal in the generating and confronting of 
problems demanding creative responses might be 
considered a crucial ingredient. 

Third, insure the careful pacing of individuals 
through a range of problems, so that the increas- 
ing complexity and difficulty of the problems are 
in step with the rate of each student's develop- 
ment. In this way, his self-confidence in his own 
creative powers is reinforced; he experiences a 
greater feeling of assurance in coping with com- 
plex information lacking initial closure; he de- 
velops a trust in the intuitive approach to phe- 
nomena and becomes more familiar with the 
inescapable vicissitudes of creative activity. 

Fourth, demonstrate an alertness to and appre- 
ciation of the crucial differences in preferred 
cognitive styles among individuals as they gen- 
erate creative problems and work on them. 

Finally, provide appropriate feedback. In the 
learning of specific skills and subject matter, the 
appropriate feedback by the teacher is the con- 
firmation of the one “correct” response or answer. 
However, in the framework presented here, it is 
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advocated that the practice of specific skills not 
occur singly and separately, but, to the extent 
possible, within the global context of whole and 
relatively complex problems, for the creative act 
requires the complex integration and coordina- 
tion of such part-function skills. 

I remind you that these observations are based 
upon extrapolations from research studies. Some 
are being put to direct, empirical test currently; 
others could be, and should be, so tested. I will 
now point very briefly to several other facets of 
architectural society which are relevant to the 
student and worthy of systematic research. 

The single model versus the mixed model 
in architectural education. Many architectural 
schools seem to direct their energies toward the 
education of a single type of architect, namely, 
the all-purpose creative designer. Yet, a visit to 
almost any architectural firm reveals that at some 
point in their careers, architects sort themselves 
out and come to perform a wide range of func- 
tions, including those who actually ultimately do 
function as all-purpose creative designers. The 
naive observer immediately poses the question: 
Would it not be more realistic as well as more 
beneficial with at least some tentative sorting 
out and specialized training of students? 

In talking about this matter with both educators 
and young architects, the frequent reply is that 
the greatest prestige, as well as the greatest ful- 
fillment, comes to the creative designer. This 
valuation seems to be shared by teachers and stu- 
dents alike and is reflected in the composition of 
the faculty, who apparently are, by and large, 
models and exemplars of this mode of perform- 
ance. In addition, there is the oft-stated convic- 
tion that one cannot make a judgment upon a 
young architect of school age that he is without 
the potential for becoming a creative designer. 
In actuality, it is contended, many architects find 
the self-assurance and the proper modality for 
expressing themselves as designers a number of 
years beyond the school period. The general con- 
sensus therefore seems to be that all students 
should be able to go for the main chance. 

In any case, this bridging relationship between 
the variety and kinds of educational careers in 
the schools and the variety and kinds of profes- 
sional careers available in the post-school years 
deserves research attention. The mismatch can 
come in two forms: careers available in the field 
for which persons are not fully prepared, and new 
educational careers introduced in the schools 
whose counterparts do not exist in the field. A 
certain disequilibrium is inevitable, but what is 
its present magnitude and its consequences? 

The temporal unit of maturation in architec- 


the creative designer in architectural education 
raise other considerations. In mathematics, it is 
often said, with seriousness, that the mathema- 
tician who has not made an original, singular con- 
tribution by the age of 30 is not likely ever to 
make one. In architecture, it appears that the 
potentially creative designer may be just begin- 
ning to find himself and to channel and direct his 
energies at that age. At the other end of the life- 
span, many have made their finest statements 
well beyond their 50th year. 

If architecture is indeed an endeavor in which 
the temporal unit of maturation is much broader 
than in other fields, might it not be appropriate 
to spin out the traditional five years of architec- 
tural education in a much different manner over 
time, rather than clustering them in the second 
decade of the architect's life? 

If it turns out to be true that the temporal unit 
of maturation in architecture is larger than in 
most professions, i.e., that architects grow more 
slowly, then architects in their early 30s, for 
example, might be undergoing a crucial phase in 
their creative development. And further, the opti- 
mal transition through this phase might require a 
release from the constraints of everyday practice 
and a return to the atmosphere of experimenta- 
tion and self-discovery of the school. If this state 
of affairs does exist, I doubt that the current 
supply of fellowships for graduate study comes 
close to meeting the almost revolutionary impli- 
cations of the situation. 

In any case, I do consider the question of the 
single model versus the mixed model and the 
question of the distribution of architectural edu- 
cation over the total career of the architect im- 
portant issues. 

Research on the immediate post-school experi- 
ences of the young architect would also provide 
valuable feedback to the schools regarding their 
impact on the development of architects as per- 
sons. The phenomenon I call professional be- 
reavement may serve as an illustration. I have 
observed architectural teams, including young 
architects, commit themselves wholeheartedly to 
the development of preliminary design proposals, 
work nights and weekends for long periods of 
time under tremendous pressure, come up with 
imaginative solutions, and then meet with the 
sudden discovery that the project could not be 
developed after all The letdown is tremen- 
dous —I experienced it myself simply as an 
observer — and is not quickly dispelled. 

Do the expectations instilled by the atmosphere 
and ideals of the schools heighten or mute the 
impact of professional bereavement? Do some 
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within architectural society. Other professions 
may not handle the preparation for professional 
bereavement any better, but how well and by 
what means does architecture handle it? 

Before turning to the issue of continuity and 
change in architectural society, let me note two 
significant institutions of architectural society 
that also deserve greater systematic research: the 
architectural school itself and the architectural 
firm. Techniques are now being developed which 
will allow descriptive assessments of educational 
institutions.’ An empirically based typology of 
architectural schools, in this country, founded on 
relevant and inclusive dimensions, would add 
greatly to our understanding of architectural so- 
ciety. Another area of research that may provide 
relevant findings is the socio-psychological study 
of the architectural firm. Increased understanding 
of the factors within architectural practice which 
appear to facilitate or to hinder creative perform- 
ance would provide significant feedback to 
educators. 

Now let me conclude with some considerations 
of continuity and change in architectural society. 
Barring genuine catastrophe in other spheres, the 
next 25 years may well come to be known as the 
Age of the Physical Environment. One clear con- 
sequence for architectural society is change, and 
one foreseeable mode of change is the emergence 
of new ways of being an architect. 

I have already suggested that it would be pos- 
sible to document the diversity of styles in prac- 
ticing architecture which exist today, but it is 
clear that this range is bound to expand even 
further. This development may have conse- 
quences for the identification and selection of 
creative young architects. Will psychological 
measurements which may predict future perform- 
ance in the present context serve in the new 
situation? Will specialties within architecture 
emerge, as they have in medicine, which require 
such distinctly different kinds of talents and dis- 
positions that separate selection procedures will 
be appropriate for each? Certainly the trick of 
predicting future performance from admissions 
assessments is difficult enough at present and 
calls for constant monitoring of its adequacy 
throughout the entire system, from assessment 
and selection to appraisal of performance. 

But the emergence of new ways of being an 
architect also raises the question of the essential 
identity of the architect. Are there enduring 
aspects of the architectural endeavor which re- 
quire a stable array of identifiable talent and 
character? 

I devoted a considerable portion of the spring 
of last year to completing a review chapter on 
environmental psychology, a new field of be- 
havioral science which studies the interplay be- 


tween human behavior and the everyday physical 
environment. At one point, when I was satu- 
rated with notions of user requirements, activity 
patterns in space and other behavioral aspects of 
commodious design, I chanced to go on a house 
tour displaying some of the residential work of 
a friend who is an outstanding Bay Area architect. 
The beauty of one house in particular moved me 
considerably and I found myself reminded that 
the architect remains, in part at least, one of the 
caretakers of the human spirit. As a psychologist 
with some interest in these matters, I was again 
impressed with the magic by which a gifted archi- 
tect, using form and space, heightens the quality 
of experience and enhances the sense of dignity 
and well-being of other persons. 

To conclude on this personal note, while I urge 
you and even admonish you to heed the demand 
for the new skills and competences required by 
the remarkable conditions now emerging, I en- 
treat you never to relinquish your magic. O 
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Periodicals in Environmental Design 


BY JERRY FINROW 


The only way, at the moment, for 
researchers of like interest to keep 
informed of one another's work is 
through a series of newsletter type 
publications known as special in- 
terest periodicals. Because of 
their vitalness in reporting current 
work, they enjoy a great deal of 
success among subscribers and de- 
serve wider attention from stu- 
dents, educators and professionals. 
Contents consist primarily of ab- 
stracts, literature surveys and re- 
views of pertinent material related 
to specific topical areas in environ- 
mental design research. These ma- 
jor areas are either behaviorally or 
design methodologically directed. 

Special interest publications dif- 
fer from other periodicals for sev- 
eral reasons: They report ‘hard’ re- 
search; they tend to be more timely; 
and they present a more in-depth 
treatment of research than do other 
publications. Newsletters similar 
to these are not a new phenomenon 
to such disciplines as psychology, 
sociology or physics; indeed, they 
have contributed significantly to re- 
search development. Newsletters 
are, however, new to environ- 
mental design. Few of them have 
been published for more than two 
years, most of them a shorter time. 
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Man-Environment Studies. Two 
special interest publications, both 
dealing with behavioral material in 
environmental design research, 
have recently merged into one co- 
ordinated bimonthly periodical to 
provide expanded coverage of the 
field. Man and His Environment 
Newsletter, a publication by the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and The 
Architectural Psychology News- 
letter of the Department of Archi- 
tectural Psychology, University of 
Utah, have formed this new news- 
letter. Information concerning past 
issues of either of these publica- 
tions can be sent to the address 
given below for the new publica- 
tion. Primary focus for this news- 
letter will be behavioral material 
derived from environmental re- 
search in an expanded format from 
previous publications. Both social 
and psychological research issues 
will he dealt with. 


Environment Relations, College of 
Human Development, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania 16802. A sub- 
scription rate to be determined. 
However, titles of past articles 
from the two newsletters which 
Man-Environment Studies will su- 
persede can be given. 
Architectural Psychology Au- 
tumn 1968. D. Carson, "Environ- 


The author: Mr. Finrow, assistant 
professor of architecture at the 
University of Oregon, is regional 
assistant editor of the Design 
Methods Group Newsletter. 


mental Stress and the Urban 
Dweller." K. H. Craik, "Human Re- 
sponsiveness to Landscape: An En- 
vironmental Psychological Perspec- 
tive." 

Man and His Environment Sept. 
1968. D. Lowenthal, "Environmen- 
tal Perception Project: Relevance 
of Research Hypotheses for En- 
vironmental Design," Nov. 1968. R. 
Hershberger, “A Study of Meaning 
and Architecture." 

The DRS Newsletter. Building re- 
search in Britain has a much longer 
tradition than in the US. This quar- 
terly covers the current general re- 
search going on in Britain and 
Europe and includes work on ma- 
terials and construction methods. 

Editors: P. J. Borher and Peter 
A. Slann; publisher, the Design Re- 
search Society, 38 Portland Place, 
London W.1, England. Subscrip- 
tions: $2 a year. No issues were 
available for title listing for this 
article. 

Environment and Behavior. This 
publication has been brought into 
being to report rigorous experimen- 
tal and theoretical work focusing 
on the influence of the physical en- 
vironment on human behavior at 
the individual, group and institu- 
tional scale. It will be presented in 
journal format with full-length 
articles and abstracts dealing with 
behavioral science issues relating 
to the environment. It will be pub- 
lished twice in 1969 but hopes to 
achieve quarterly status by 1971. 

Editor: Gary Winkel; publisher, 
Sage Publications Inc., 275 South 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia 90212. Subscriptions for 
1969-1971 are $7 for individuals, 
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Milieu. Its purpose is to report 
interdisciplinary research concep- 
tualization and research findings of 
potential interest to both design 
and behavioral science disciplines. 
The newsletter reports on research 
on a variety of concerns carried 
out by the Environmental Research 
Foundation. In addition to the 
newsletter, full reports are pub- 
lished on the foundation's research. 

Editor: Letha Swank; published 
periodically by the Environmental 
Research Foundation, 2700 West 
6th St., Topeka, Kansas 66606. 

Recent articles: Series 1, Vol. 2, 
April 1968, C. K. Warriner, "Urban 
Multi-Family Housing"; E. V. 
Zeller, "Psychiatric Ward Environ- 
ment and Behavior”; R. B. Bechtel, 
and R. Srivastava, "Human Move- 
ment and Architectural Environ- 
ment." Subscription free. 


METHODOLOGICAL 


Design Methods Group News- 
letter. This seeks to bring together 
current research on design method- 
ology, encouraging not only 'hard' 
systems (computer aided, gaming, 
etc. but also work on 'soft' sys- 
tems (design behavior, creative 
problem solving, etc.). 

Editor: Tom Thompson; pub- 
lisher, Sage Publications Inc., 275 
Beverly Hills, California, 10 times 
a year. Subscriptions: individual 
$7.50, institutions $10, student $5. 

Recent articles: January 1969, W. 
H. McWhinney, "Organizational 
Form, Decision Modalities and the 
Environment"; T. C. Schelling, 
"Game Theory and the Study of 
Ethical Systems"; G. Moore, "De- 
velopmental Analysis of Problem 
Solving." 

Sigspac Bulletin. As a subgroup 
of the Association for Computing 
Machinery (ACM), this bulletin 
focuses on innovations and recent 
research into computer hardware 
and software, basically to provide 
communication on the role of com- 
putation for professions in environ- 
mental design. The special interest 
group areas represented are urban 
data systems, planning, architec- 
ture and civil engineering. 

Alan Hershdorfer is chairman of 
this group. Published quarterly by 
the Association for Computing 
Machinery, 2111 East 43rd Street, 
New York, New York 10017. Sub- 
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Georgia Power Company's newly-com- 
pleted Plant Harllee Branch, towering 
over the woods near Milledgeville, 
Georgia, gets high marks for combining 
functional beauty with economy in this 
handsome power installation. 

500,000 square feet of Reynolds Alu- 
minum V-Beam siding were furnished 
over the four-stage construction 
sequence of this project, underway 
since 1964. Of the total, 300,000 square 
feet of aluminum in panel sizes up to 
45" X 30’, were given an exterior Color- 
weld Mint green enamel finish as spec- 
ified by the utility. The inner surface, in 
factory-applied yellow Colorweld 
brightens the building interior. 

The remaining 200,000 square feet of 
lightweight Reynolds 4" Rib panels 
were easily installed as boiler and duct 


HS 


natural aluminum for heat reflectivity. 

Georgia Power Company chose alu- 
minum over a variety of other materials 
suitable for enclosing this huge power 
installation. Based on extensive prior 
building experience, as well as a com- 
prehensive testing program, aluminum 
offered more advantages, particularly 
in reduced maintenance expectations, 
at lower cost. 

Aluminum's lighter weight reduces 
the structural load, cuts labor costs for 
materials handling and installation. Sili- 
conized, baked acrylic enamels stay 
younger-looking much longer than con- 
ventional jobs. Best of all, the aluminum 
base offers a stable, homogeneous ma- 
terial that will not show red rust (even 
where cut or drilled), rot, or warp; re- 
sists corrosion even in the presence of 


Georgia Power uses 
Reynolds Colorweld* 
Aluminum Siding to prove 
power plants don't 
have to be dull. 


Refer to Sweets Architectural File 
21c/Rey or Industrial Construction File 
16b/Rey or use coupon for more infor- 
mation on the variety of Reynolds Alu- 
minum commercial building products. 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 
Building Products 


Reynolds Metals Company 

Building Products and Supply Division 
325 West Touhy Avenue, Dept. AIA-59 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 


Yes, please send complete catalog of 
Reynolds Building Products for 
commercial construction. 


NME c= MS 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 
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The persistent sealant 


Even when surface preparation isn't perfect 
-or when the mechanic doesnt follow 
application instructions to the letter, 
DAP one-part Acrylic sealing system 
sticks tight...whatever the building material. 


Count on DAP one-part Acrylic to stay on most any 
job without primer. It achieves design adhesion 
even if dust particles or moisture on the joint sur- 
face hinder initial adhesive contact. DAP Acrylic 
polymeric sealant is extremely resistant to harden- 
ing despite prolonged exposure. And because it 


makes up for possible mechanic errors. These for- 
giving ways recommend one-part DAP Acrylic 
sealant for difficult sealing jobs and hard-to-reach 
construction joints—where failure means costly 
call-backs. To receive Technical Data Bulletin with 
complete product information and specifications, 


reseals itself (unlike elastomeric sealants), it please send coupon. 
a EMEN ie he CLE E | 
l DAP Inc. General Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401 SUBSIDIARY OF Péough, Inc. | 
| Please send Technical Data Bulletin describing DAP one-part Acrylic Sealant. l 
| C] Have your representative call with information l 
l | 
l name title firm | 
| 
| address city state zip | 
M 


THIS “TREE HOUSE", with glass-walled "branches" 
suspended from a center "trunk", 

offers interesting architectural possibilities, 

particularly for buildings on crowded, downtown land. 

With window placement along the entire length of each floor, 
and with the cantilevered floors tapered to not block daylight, 
the concept allows outdoor enjoyment throughout 

the interior space. The “tree house" was designed by 
Architect Haigh Jamgochian of Richmond, Va., and has 


been featured in Libbey e Owens e Ford national architectural promotions. 
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DAP 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SEALANTS 
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something in the way? 


Why tangle a floorplan around 
a steel forest. Behlen's Dubl-Panl 
Roof-Ceiling System eliminates 
all columns in flat deck buildings 
up to 300 feet wide. 


Keep your space options open 
... at a practical price. Behlen's 
stressed-skin system spans 300 
feet... over twice as far when 


enclosed ceiling. Ducts, 

conduits, mechanical units fit 

between roof and ceiling chords 
. out of sight. See Sweet's 

Architectural File 1B/Be, 

or write direct to factory for 

complete information. 


Low maintenance steel roof. 


BEHLEN Bolts together fast. Functional 


Manufacturing Co. steel ceiling, strong enough to 


General Electric offers new coolers, 
new colors...and a clever new twist. 


The New Coolers—a stylish wall-mounted Space-Saver and a smartly designed 
PS floor model. Both with the latest in engineering 
excellence and designer appeal. 


The New Colors—deep gray pebble charcoal textured vinyl and a soft gray 
regal silver enamel. Both available on the popular GE semi-recessed 
cooler, bringing its total color selections to five. The Space-Saver 

wall unit also comes in five finishes. 


The New Twist—a unique removable/cleanable precooler core for improved 
water cooler sanitation. Only GE has it. Permits easy access to the drain... 
without removing side panels or basin top. 

For more details on General Electric's full line 
offering, including capacities and color choices, 

see Sweet's Catalog. Or write GE, Dept. 761-44, 
14th and Arnold Streets, Chicago Heights, Ill. 60411. 


new remote 


rugged RS 


GENERAL () ELECTRIC 


$1.35" per 
square foot 


$1.35 per 
square foot 


So you think Plaster 
can't compete 
with Drywall's price?! 


Until recently, drywall enjoyed a big 
price advantage which took job-after- 
job away from plaster for 2-hour ele- 
vator and vent shaft walls in hi-rise 
structures. 

Then K-Lath introduced an entirely 
new and very competitive plastering 
system using Gun Lath code-approved 
for 2 hours with either 16" or 24" spac- 
ing of supports, plus a special absorb- 
ent paper between the wires to serve 
as a form. 


** 


Crocker-Plaza, Los Angeles; arch. — Wm. L. Pereira & Assoc.; 
arch. — Welton Becket & Assoc.; contr. — Carroll Du 


Daneri, Inc Mutual Be 


ncan Lathing & Plastering Co. 


The results? On five different hi-rise 
jobs**, K-Lath's new plastering system 
was used to bid against drywall for 
these areas...and won. Batting average: 
5 bids, 5 jobs...since virtually every 
architect prefers plaster if bids are even 
reasonably close. *For less than $1.35 


K-LATH 


per square foot, you can bid plaster's 
superior quality with the K-Lath system. 


If you're sacrificing plaster's quality 
for drywall's economy and would like 
complete information on K-Lath's econ- 
omy system, a K-Lath 
will supply the facts. 
K-LATH CORPORATION /204 W. Pomona 
Ave., Monrovia, Calif. (213) 359-9361 / 
Post Office Box 275, Beltsville, Md. (301) 
474-1434. 


representative 


contr. — Carroll Duncan Lathing & Plastering Co. / Equitable Life Insurance Building, Los 
| Crocker Plaza, San Francisco; ar : 


h. — Welton Becket & Ass 
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HYDRA-SLIDE* 
ELECTRA-SLIDE 
HYDRA-SWING* 


CONCEALED OVERHEAD 
CLOSERS 


@ R&K PITTCOMATIC* 


Reg. T.M., PPG Industries 


m R&K SERIES 10 CHECKING 
FLOOR HINGES. 


More efficient, more dependable ways of opening and closing doors... 
more attractively. That's our ever-present goal. But we don't stop there. 
We insist on making sure there's always instant service available... 

just in case. Door controls by Ronan & Kunzl, you can be sure, will meet 
your needs for design, safety and function. Let us tell you more. 


fine door controls for over 20 years 


RONAN & KUNZL, INC. 


1225 S. Kalamazoo Ave., Marshall, Michigan 49068 
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MAHON 


IS IDEAS 
in building 
products 


IS OUR ROOF A CEILING, OR 
IS OUR CEILING A ROOF ? 


e era dn 


MAHON LONG-SPAN STEEL DECK 


MAHON 
IS IDEAS 


IN BUILDING 
PRODUCTS 
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a ceiling inside, a roof outside 


Put Mahon Long-Span Steel Deck over your head and you 
get more than the structural support of a roof. You get a 
finished ceiling inside that absorbs sound and houses 
recessed light fixtures. 


Mahon Long-Span Steel Deck is roll-formed from US 
Standard-gage structural-quality steel . . . available 
prime-coated only, or hot-dip galvanized for 
permanent protection against corrosion. 


Because of its lightweight strength, Mahon Long-Span 
Steel Deck is erected quickly, easily and safely. 
All welding is done from the top surface. 


Mahon Long-Span Steel Deck has economic advantages, 
too, because it cuts labor costs and saves construction time. 
And it needs no inside finishing material. For complete 
technical and engineering information, write The R. C. Mahon 
Co., 34200 Mound Rd., Sterling Heights, Mich. 48090. 
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To See the Redwoods 


The long battle for a redwood na- 
tional park is over. Now the ques- 
tion is: What will happen to the 
adjacent land, soon to be swamped 
by tourists? California writer/de- 
signer Terry Pimsleur, who has 
been involved in a number of envi- 
ronmental projects, tells of efforts 
to save these areas from blight. 


In the interest of the public's right 
to see California's redwood forests, 
there have been proposals to cut 
a large swath right through them 
to put in a new roadway, causing 
one disgruntled environmentalist 
to define the state's version of a 
scenic highway as a "freeway 
through an area that was scenic 
before the road was built." 

However, a proposal for a red- 
wood route has been presented to 
the California Legislature that 
would create a low-speed, mean- 
dering recreation route of existing 
elements in the present transpor- 
tation system, without adding new 
roadways in the conservation 
areas. 

The route is seen as a main 
north-south trunk line with second- 
ary loops branching off to comple- 
ment it, providing such facilities as 
pedestrian, equestrian and bicycle 
trails, wayside parks and rests and 
the various commercial develop- 
ments necessary to meet the needs 
of the traveling public. 

Incompatible traffic would be 
discouraged by selecting roads that 
"go nowhere" or parallel to more 
heavily traveled ones. A tax relief 
for owners of open space lands is 
suggested, to insure preservation 
of scenic corridors. 

The proposal recommends that 
present roads be brought up to 
scenic highway standards, where 
appropriate to parkway level, and 
that scenic and esthetic values of 
existing highways in the area be 
enhanced, where possible. 

The initial plan for the route was 
published in a report to the Gover- 
nor and the Legislature in February 
1968 and introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Senate by State Senator 
Randolph Collier the same month. 

The bill was the result of three 
years of work by the National Cali- 
fornia Coastal Scenic Redwood 
Road Committee, originally ap- 


pointed by Governor Edmund G. 
Brown and reappointed, with all 
new members, by Governor Ronald 
Reagan. 

The committee knew that a red- 
wood national park, now a reality, 
would bring an ever greater influx 
of tourists from in and out of the 
state. Without careful planning, 
speculation in the land surrounding 
the park, honkey-tonk develop- 
ment and the worst kind of exploi- 
tation could spoil an area filled 
with natural wonder. 

The heavily forested redwood 
counties are tied to the lumber in- 


dustry economically; their planning 
and zoning regulations are not set 
up to cope with an influx of funds 
or for protection against inferior 
development. 

A coastal scenic redwood road 
and trail system would not only 
be a first step toward making travel 
pleasant. Landscape architect Ed- 
ward A. Williams, the committee's 
consultant, envisions it as a help 
to the local economy, like the 
Heritage Trail in New England. 
Research has shown that today's 
tourists do not stay in the redwood 
area but drive through, taking their 
recreation dollars with them. 

The next step would be to create 
a scenic tourist-oriented route ex- 
tending from Monterey County to 
the Oregon border. 

The only thing missing is the 
money to implement the program. 
There had been hopes for $150,000 
in planning funds to establish the 
route — the $10,000 budgeted 
would have been barely enough to 
keep the committee alive. The 


actual demarcation of the route and 
development of the cultural, his- 
toric, recreational and commercial 
facilities to supplement it are all 
scheduled for the second phase. 

The original report called for the 
continuation of the committee until 
a special entity was established 
which would oversee the comple- 
tion of the route. But such a gov- 
ernmental agency would have been 
competing with the parkway pro- 
gram for funds, which in a year 
when conservationists were al- 
ready battling for money and state 
taxes took an unprecedented jump, 
were a major hurdle. Staff of the 
Departments of Transportation and 
Resources tried to work out just 
where a redwood route program 
would fit within the administrative 
system. 

A decision was reached by the 
departments and groups involved 
and last July Senator Collier with- 
drew his bill. He submitted instead 
a Senate Resolution, asking that 
the further study of the coastal 
redwood route be placed in the 
hands of the Advisory Committee 
for a Master Plan for Scenic High- 
ways, an adjunct to the Transpor- 
tation Agency. 

Some conservationists take a dim 
view of the proposal's chances to 
remain intact in the hands of the 
controversial California Highway 
Department, but it is still alive in 
the scenic highway committee, 
which will report to the legislature 
this year. It is still too early to tell 
what the outcome may be, but 
those closest to the project fear 
that the redwood route may be 
chopped down in committee. 

Senator Milton Marks of San 
Francisco, the most urban county 
along the route, made a strong 
statement in its support. "Walking 
and driving for pleasure," he re- 
minded his constituents, "are but 
two of the primary activities to be 
provided by the redwood road. 
From a conservation standpoint, 
the state's scenic resources are a 
most important part of our environ- 
ment and must be protected." 

But the strength from the new 
legislature is from the south — and 
it remains to be seen how inter- 
ested those members are in the 
redwoods. O 


Weis hardware is solid brass 

with the added protection 

of brilliant chromium plate. 

This rugged, handsome hinge mounts 
on the interior surface for inswing, 
or exterior for outswing, and is 


adjustable to stand in any position. 


The 
lasting strength 


\ of SOLID BRASS HARDWARE 


\ ...& quality feature of 
Weis Toilet Compartments 
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BJ SARGENT. 


A complete line of advanced architectural hardware, including the Sargent Maximum Security System 
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ARCHITECTS: 
(1) WHEELER & STEFONIAK; (2) WELTON BECKET & ASSOCIATES; 


LD S. MACKY: (4) MARTIN & BAINBRIDGE; 
ROWN, INC.; (6) EDWARDS & PORTMAN 
AEROSCIENCE ELECTRONICS. INC. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


helps keep costs down as your structures go up! 


Labor costs at the construction site continue to rise, and shortages of 
skilled manpower grow more acute. Yet the overriding need for economy 
while maintaining high-quality standards is universally recognized. 


As a happy way out of this present-day dilemma, architects and engineers 
in ever increasing numbers are specifying prestressed concrete. 


You can learn all the reasons why by getting in touch with your nearest PCI 
producer member. Best time to do that is in the earliest stage of your 
next project. 


Professional membership in PCI can be of value to you in many ways. Send for details. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE PCI 
A handsome 
new book on 
parking structures € 
is now available 
from your nearest 
PCI member. 205 West Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 60606 


ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURAL 
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Imaginative 
Solution: 


The Precision 
Automatic Electric 
Disappearing Stairway. 


A. Unique Stairway Concept: An auto- | A key switch at lower level is avail- fi 
matic stairway that provides safe, | able, if desired. / 
sturdy access to important storage or Aircraft steel cables and a dual pul- ja 


alignment of 
the stairway on 
opening and 
closing. 


work areas...yet silently and effi- | ley system in conjunction with ad- / 

ciently disappears to recover premium | justable automatic limit switches / 

space. guarantee precise "at rest" position l Power Unit. The 
of stairway, up or down. j : SP 

Efficient Engineering Design. The stair- The aang hand rails glide y E alite 

way is operated by two toggle switches | on twin sealed ball bearing roll- single phase, instantly 

—one mounted on the wall below— | ers (both sides), which are sta- dvi Elis "electric 

one mounted on the motor unit above. | tionary guides to assure perfect | Wy — motor (directly con- 

# 77 nected to reduction gear 

R drive) complete with con- 

tactors—prewired to control switches. 


Available In Wood Or Aluminum. 
Standard specifications on wood models 
are: 1” Plywood Frame (Box or Angle) 
1⁄6” x 615" Straight Grain Stringers 
* 1” x 615" Straight Grain Treads, Cov- 
ered With Non-skid Rubber * 3⁄4” Fir- 
Ply Door * 1%” B-Label Optional. 

Standard specifications on aluminum 
models are: 1%” Steel Frame (Box or 
Angle) e Aluminum Stringers 
7" x .230" Channel « Aluminum Treads 
6" x .225" x 193%” Channel, Covered 
With Non-skid Rubber * !4" Sheet Alu- 
minum Door * 13” B-Label Optional. 

Automatic electric disappearing 
stairways can be constructed to your 
special requirements. 


CISION parts 
corporation 


400 NORTH FIRST ST. e NASHVILLE, TENN. 37207 
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TVA BULL RUN STEAM PLANT, OAK RIDGE, TENN. DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION: TVA'S STAFF. PRECAST CONCRETE: SOUTHERN CAST STONE COMPANY, INC., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PROBLEM: 

Build a huge 

steam generating plant 
in a beautiful valley...and 
keep the valley beautiful. 


propik 
suiit FOR pi or JAMERI- 


unite? grat 
poen-toee 
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SOLUTION: 

Use materials that blend. 

Like precast white concrete panels 
with exposed river stone aggregate. 


You can't build the world's largest anything in a rural 
setting and make it look like a grove of oaks. But you 
can, with care and skill, make your structure a part of 
its site—not an imposition on it. 


Precast white concrete panels with natural river stone 
aggregates were chosen for much of the exterior and 
interior of the TVA Bull Run Steam Plant. From any 
point of view; economical, aesthetic, practical—it's a 
highly successful choice that recommends itself to 
buildings of all types. 


nil, NAA PORTLAND CEMENT 


A product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
SE » 4400 Republic National Bank Tower, Dallas, Texas 75201 


Offices: Houston - Tampa + Miami + Chattanooga - Fort Wayne 
Kansas City, Kan. - Fredonia, Kan. - Los Angeles 
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Workwall 
Movable 
Partitions 


Action Walls 
that Move! 


Initial ease of installation is only part of the Workwall story. 
Movability to meet changing space requirements is also a most 
important feature . . . and Workwall Partitions are 100% salvable 
when rearrangements become necessary. This, combined with the 
soilproof beauty of Marlite paneling, easy maintenance, and com- 
plete flexibility makes Workwall a truly "successful formula for 
busy buildings". 


LJ 
Write for details or see us R worn MEA L | 
13a A 
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Why coat stainless steel? 


. because proper soldering of stainless steel 
requires an extra step of pretinning or use of 
corrosive fluxes. These fluxes must be removed 
after soldering to prevent attack on the stainless. 


TCS solders perfectly using a non-corrosive 
rosin flux. Pretinning is unnecessary. 


. because architectural metals are subject to 
corrosive attack in severe chemical, industrial 
or marine environments. 


TCS enhances the proven ability of stainless steel 
to resist corrosive attack under these conditions. 


. because the reflective surface of stainless 
steel may sometimes be undesirable in archi- 
tectural applications. 

TCS weathers naturally to a predictable, uni- 
form and attractive dark gray. If color is desired, 
it can also be painted. 


TCS, Terne-Coated Stainless Steel, is 304 
nickel-chrome stainless steel covered on both 
sides with terne alloy (80% lead, 20% tin). It 
is a product of Follansbee Steel Corporation, 
Follansbee, West Virginia. 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION )LLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Caterpillar Administration Building and Employees Parking Garage, Peoria, Illinois. 


| mid 
Ke MA 


Architect: Smith, Smith, Haines, Lundberg & Waehler; New York. 


Contractor: Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Inc.; Indianapolis. 


Caterpillar specified 24 Montgomery 
escalators and 3 elevators to move people 
in their new Administrative Center. 


Caterpillar proved a new idea: escalators provide the most 
rapid, long-term-economical vertical transportation within 
the new Caterpillar Administration Building and Employees 
Parking Garage. Three high speed Montgomery passenger 
and service elevators also serve the building. However, 
the vast majority of inter-floor traffic is carried by a battery 
of 16 Montgomery two-steps-level escalators in the 
Administration Building core and by 8 Montgomery esca- 
lators in the Employees Parking Garage. This unusual 
application of high-rise office escalators provides many 
benefits: instant traffic flow; minimum space requirement 
for the elevator plant, and greater efficiency of elevators 
by optionally locking out certain floors; elimination of an 
additional stairway; increased staff efficiency; and lower 
long term costs. Caterpillar Administration Building and 
Employees Parking Garage — with creative new ideas in 
moving people. 


Sixteen Montgomery two-steps-level escalators in the core 


of the main building. 


Express service to upper floors is provided by two high 
speed Montgomery elevators. 


montgomery 


ELEVATORS/ESCALATORS 
POWER WALKS & RAMPS 


Montgomery Elevator Company, Moline; illinois 61265 
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The Cannery, San Francisco, California. Joseph Esherick and Associates, Architects, San Francisco. 


Smoothee? Closers with hold-open arms 


meet every requirement for door control in public buildings. 
They look great. They perform flawlessly. They require virtually 
no care. Perhaps best of all, they're from LCN... . the company 
that has made nothing but door closers for over 40 years. See 


catalog in Sweet's, or write: LCN Closers, Princeton, Ill. 61356. 


Circle 301 on information card 
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Books 


Architectural Environment and Our 
Mental Health. Clifford B. Moller. 
New York: Horizon Press, 1968. 
159 pp. $5.95. 

A new challenge is presented to 
all architects in this psychological 
study of our environment, and 
ways are opened for the architect 
to help shape our civilization in- 
stead of simply leaving reflections 
of that civilization. 

The author shows through the 
research and studies of many so- 
ciologists, psychiatrists and statis- 
ticians how the architect builds or 
destroys a healthful environment. 
One recent example of an urban 
renewal project shows a distinct 
worsening of environment at a cost 
of time, money and community 
pride. Recognition of human needs 
through architecture is clearly set 
forth in several planning funda- 
mentals such as function, circula- 
tion, orientation and grouping of 
units. 

A look at suburbia also shows 
little added except a place for with- 
drawal of affluent groups. Several 
ways are considered to bring about 
better interclass communication. 


A better understanding and con- 
centration on spatial qualities 
rather than form is presented as a 
way to an environment better 
suited to mental health. 

The potential of architectural 
planning in achieving mental health 
is set forth both as a means of 
interrupting the present "vicious 
spiral" of the neurotic process, and 
of providing a healthy mental en- 
vironment. All of this can be 
achieved only by research, study 
and application of these principles 
to our architectural planning. AI- 
though no specific guidelines are 
given as a technique for mental 
health environment, the need is 
shown; the architect must supply 
the solution. 


ELBRIDGE B. WHITE, AIA 


Sources of Modern Architecture: A 
Bibliography. Compiled by Dennis 
Sharp. New York: George Witten- 
born, Inc., 1967. 56 pp. $4.75. 

In compiling his bibliography the 
author has chosen 101 individuals 
ranging in birth dates from 1831 to 
1928 and, among others, names such 
as Shaw, Richardson, Sullivan, 
Wright, Le Corbusier and Gropius. 

In each case there is a brief bio- 
graphical sketch, usually accompa- 
nied by a portrait, then bibliogra- 


phical references in three categories 
—writings by; books or monographs 
on; articles on the individual. This 
last section is rigidly selective. 

Although the individuals are 
nearly all architects, a few painters 
and influential critics have been in- 
cluded. Following the main section 
there is a section on subject bibli- 
ography covering aspects of archi- 
tectural theory, general studies of 
modern architecture and such top- 
ics as the Bauhaus and art nouveau. 

There is also a section on refer- 
ences by country, with a concluding 
selected list of periodicals. Since 
the author has been selective and 
helpful in his occasional comments, 
this should, for some time, prove 
a useful guide. 


Design of Steel Structures. 2nd edi- 
tion. Boris Bresler, T. Y. Lin and 
John B. Scalzi. New York: Wiley, 
1968. 830 pp. $16.50. 

The purpose of this book, which 
was first published in 1960, is “to 
present a rational approach to the 
design of steel structures and, 
wherever possible, to correlate this 
approach with current design prac- 
tice." The book is intended as a 
textbook in engineering courses 
concerned with steel structures; it 
is useful also for reference. m 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta + Boston + Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - New York « Philadelphia * San Francisco 


Heat-transfer coils have been our one — our only business for over 45 years. 
Designing and engineering coils into today's sophisticated comfort conditioning 


systems calls for a lot of coil capability. 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. List on request. 


Aerofin objectively evaluates every 
vital collateral factor: stainless steel, 
copper, aluminum tube construction 
— single or multiple rows — surface 
and circuitory selection — fin-spacing 
efficiencies — preheat or reheat 
applications — fluid fouling tenden- 
cies — freeze-up hazards — space- 
saving considerations — and header 
designs for banking in stacks or con- 
necting to duct work. 


Whether it's hundreds of coils for job- 
site system-assembly or a single 
replacement — Aerofin gives you 
maximum performance. Get custom- 
ized coil climate control help from 
Aerofin's national network of sales 
specialists. 


Type CH 
Heating Coil 


Were not just another pretty face. 


Please don't think that just.because we're the best looking 
commercial carpet around, that's all we are. 

Its true Texama comes in thirteen smashing colors with the 
subtle look of fine Shetland tweeds. Which makes Texama very 
pretty. 

But Texama is also very different. Thanks to our exclusive 
“Centric-Knit” construction which eliminates weave lines. And 
pile separations. Even "grinning" on stair nosings. 

( We've also thought of calling Texama “unseamly,” because 
it creates such a perfect upholstered fit around curves and 
corners. ) 

And there's more, lots more, to the Texama story: 

Texama is knitted of 100% nylon, especially engineered for 
contract use. And its “Centric-Knit” construction is so tight and 
close, it's actually packed into a solid mass of color. 

With Texama, maintenance is easier—dirt can't penetrate and 
is easily vacuumed right off the top. Texama won't ever flatten 
out or show traffic patterns. And it's extremely resistant to 
moisture and stains of all kinds. 

Texama is *fusion-bonded"* to high density foam rubber, 
which is cured directly to the carpet backing. This lets the car- 
pet breathe and makes it so springy it's like walking on air. 

Texama is easy to install. Covers any installation require- 
ment— plywood, tile, linoleum, hardwood, terrazzo, cured 
cement. 

Remember the name. 

‘Texama. 

We know you'll remember the face. 


texama 


DEFINITELY GLENOIT * 


Definitely Glenoit: 
For girl fashions as 
well as floor fashions, 


Circle 273 on information card 


® Glenoit-Dobbie, Inc. *Glenoit Mills is a subsidiary of Botany Industries, Inc. 


DOR-O-MATIC door controls 


MANUAL 
today — 
AUTOMATIC 
tomorrow! 


Install DOR-O-MATIC Manual 
Door Controls now—convert to 
INVISIBLE DOR-MAN Automatic 


Controls when you need them— manual control... 
at minimum cost! 


Dor-O-Matic Manual Door Controls cut 
initial installation costs, yet permit easy, 
inexpensive conversion to automatic 
operators for future needs. 


The Dor-O-Matic No. 667A1 cement case 
accommodates the 260, 2600 Series cen- 
ter pivoted; 250, 2500 Series offset pivoted 
manual control or the automatic hinge. 


To prepare for automation, conduit for 
hydraulic lines and carpet wire are laid 
to the power unit location before the 
concrete is poured. 


In changing to automatic control it is 
simply a matter of replacing the manual 
control with the Invisible Dor-Man auto- 
matic hinge and installing hydraulic lines 
and carpet wire. 
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Send for complete information today. 
Write: 


DOR-O-MATIC | iini a 


Division of Republic Industries, Inc. 


7352 West Wilson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60656 
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OVER 1 MILLION 
TONS OF CAST 
IRON SOIL PIPE 


The facts speak for themselves! In the single 
year of 1968, total national sales of cast iron 
soil pipe and fittings set an all-time record... 
1,018,665 tons.* How does this industry con- 
tinue to set new production and sales records? 
By consistently improving its product, by intro- 
ducing new methods of installation such as neo- 
prene compression gasket joints and ÇNo-Hub° 
joints, and by protecting the quality that gives 


cast iron its 150-year record of dependability. 
That's why today there is still more cast iron soil 
pipe and fittings installed for drainage, waste 
and vent piping than any other material. 


*Statistics compiled by the Bureau of Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


CAST IRON SOIL PIPE INSTITUTE 


2029 K STREET N.W. WASHINGTON D.C. 20006 
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DD reliability is there 


where industry 


demands 
unfailing 


communications 


spe 


solid-state reliability 


«c» Leader in Sound 
for Industry... 


OVER 1 MILLION WATTS OF SOLID-STATE 


AUDIO POWER NOW IN SERVICE 


RAULANDhigh-powersolid-statesound 
serves the communications needs of hun- 
dreds of industries, both large and small. 
Many of the installations have now been 
in continuous operation for well over five 
years without a single failure. Where 
unfailing communications are required, 
RAULAND reliability is there. If you 
specify sound or communications instal- 
lations, RAULAND’s 40 years of expe- 
rience in the field is at your command. 
We specialize in working with architects 
and consulting engineers. 


free 


Send for this valuable 
brochure. It shows how 
RAULAND solid-state 
sound boosts produc- 
tion and cuts operating 
“| costs for America's 
B most progressive com- 
panies. 


where industry 
demands. 
unfailing 
communications 


Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. L 
3535 W. Addison St., Chicago, Ill. 60618 


| O Send brochure on Rauland Industrial Sound 


| Name. 
| Company 


| Address 


City. 


State 7p. — 


Architects Information Service 


To order single copies of items listed: 
circle number on card that corre- 
sponds to number beside each of 
the listed items you want. Send no 
money now. The charge, if any, for 
a single copy is noted for each item, 
and you will be billed for this amount. 
Minimum billing for reprints is $1. 
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20 


37 


38 


39 


104 


105 


106 


107 


108 


109 


Current Issue Reprints 
single copies free 


A Practice Tool Named Juliet — 
p. 58 


Health in Our Sick Inner Cities 
— p. 63 


Previous Issue Reprints 


single copy prices as noted 


Modular-Jointed Education of 
Joe’s Boys —4 pp.; 25¢ 
Progress report on the Princeton 
Project 


Library Buildings 1968 Awards 
Program—4 pp.; 25¢ 


New Dimensions in Air Rights— 
6 pp.; 25¢ 


Financial Analysis of Real Estate 
—8 pp.; 25¢ 


Expo 67—16 pp.; 50¢ 
A Canadian architect's critique 


Planning the Powder Room—3 
pp.; 25¢ 

A workability tour of an impene- 
trable area 


Art/Architecture—13 pp.; 25¢ 

* Art as an Architectural Element 

* A Few Thoughts and Criticisms 

* A Bank as an Art-Architectural 
Patron 


Practice Profile: Pancoast/Feren- 
dino/Grafton of Miami—6 pp.; 
25¢ 

An unusual contract with a 
school board 


Practice Profile: Wallace K. Har- 
rison, FAIA—6 pp.; 25¢ 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 


Designing a Church: An Act of 
Risk—3 pp.; 25¢ 
Appraising today’s religious 


To 


order manufacturers’ technical 


data: Circle number on card that cor- 
responds to the number beneath or 
beside each product advertisement 
for which you wish additional spe- 
cific printed technical data sent to 
you. Information will be sent from 


the 
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114 


117 


118 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


40 


41 


43 


44 


45 


46 


appropriate producer. 


An Architect's Sketchbook—8 
pp.; 25é 


Drawings from Japan and India 


The Big Ground Wave—5 pp.; 
25é 
Challenge of supersonic travel 


Adventures in the Pursuit of 
Excellence—5 pp.; 25é 

A review of the controversial 
Bard Awards 


"Let's All Go Down to the Jail 
and See Andy Warhol’—4 pp.; 
25é 

Finding room for the arts in re- 
sourceful communities 


Special Offers 


AIA JOURNAL subscription in- 
formation and prices. For regis- 
tered architect rates, see sub- 
scription card. 


Binders for AIA JOURNAL, in- 
formation and prices 


AIA JOURNAL Annual Index, 
1967 and 1968, single copy free 


Reprints in quantity, information 
and prices 


1969 Steel Deck Institute Design 
Manual 


Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 
tific and Technical Information, 
subscription price 


Uniform Plans for Stock Schools, 
annotated bibliography 


1966 Design Award Program 
(HEW-AIA-EFL), brochure of 
higher education facilities 


Your Building and Your Archi- 
tect, 18-page booklet for clients 


Checklist for Cities, a working 
guide for urban analysis 


NACA Ceiling Systems Hand- 
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IILLYARD 


OOR TREATMENTS 
sed in America's 
ewest, Most 

odern Buildings 
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he 1500 Plaza Building at Portland, Ore. Architects: 
pidmore, Owings and Merrill, Portland Office. Design: 
homas Houha. 


illyard TERA-SEAL was used on the exposed ag- 
'egate floors in the foyer and exposed breezeways 
' this new office building. TERA-SEAL is a pene- 
ating non-buffing type seal that resists stains and 
jil; provides a lustrous hard, long-wearing sur- 
ce; and retains its ‘“‘like-new’’ appearance through 
peated cleanings. 


or any type of floor you may specify, look to Hill- 
ard for a seal or finish that will enhance the floor's 
atural beauty... provide long-lasting protection... 
1d require minimum maintenance. 


HILLYARD SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


rite for your copy today. Loose-leafed and numbered, each 
e will be kept up to date for you. 


so ask, at no obligation, for the services of a Hillyard archi- 
ctural consultant. He’s trained to recommend the proper, ap- 
oved treatments for the floors you are specifying, and also to 
ipervise application at the job site. 


HILLYARD ::: 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 3 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI U.S.A. ES 
Totowa.N.J. San Jose.Calif 
Dallas, Tex 
IN CANADA: Calgary. Alberta 
Sarnia, Ontario SINCE 1907 
The most wídely recommended and 
approved treatments for every surface 
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AUTOMDATEN 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Now, using our computer, you can 
write your construction specifications 
in half the time you normally take. 
They're accurate, complete and up- 
to-date. For more information about 
this time- and money-saving service 
write: 


QOpecificatin 
ystems, ÎNC. A Division of Welsh-Hannatin, Inc. 


Western Saving Fund Building Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 


Telephone: (215) 735-6711 


Circle 340 on information card 


Musson Molded Rubber Floor Tiles 


Musson No. 500-P Heavy Duty, Safety designed 
Molded Rubber Floor Tiles are safe, attractive, quiet, long wearing, 
easily cleaned. Ideal for public lobbies, inclined aisles or ramps, 
stair landings, heavy traffic areas of theaters. Design matches No. 
500 treads. Tiles are %” thick. All 9" x 9" have %” border, 27" x 27" 
have 1” inside, 12" outside. COLORS: Black or marbelized Red, 
Green, Gray, Mahogany, Beige, Walnut, Birch, Oatmeal and Black. 
Write for Catalog, Samples and Prices 


THE R. C. MUSSON RUBBER CO. 


1320 Archwood Ave. Akron, Ohio 44306 


Calendar 


National 


May 22-25: National Conference on Historic and Ar- 
chitectural Control Districts, Statler Hilton Hotel, 
Boston 

June 2-4: Construction Specifications Institute Annual 
Convention, Convention and Civic Center, Houston 

June 8-11: Environmental Design Research Associa- 
tion First Annual Conference, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 

June 15-20: American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects Annual Meeting, Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis 

June 19-21: National Council of Architectural Regis- 
tration Boards Annual Meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago 

June 20-22: Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architects Annual Meeting, Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago 

June 22-26: AIA/RAIC Joint Annual Convention, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago 

June 22-27: American Society for Testing and Ma- 
terials Annual Meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


International 


June 15-20: International Design Conference in 
Aspen, Colo. 

June 22-27: International Hospital Federation World 
Congress of Hospitals, Düsseldorf 


Continuing Education 


June 9-20: Computer Graphics for Designers course 
at University of Michigan. Contact: Engineering 
Summer Conferences, Chrysler Center, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105. 

June 15-July 4: Industrial Planning Seminars. Con- 
tact: Muther International, Parkring 53, 8027 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

June 17-27: Computer Aided Urban Design course at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Contact: 
Director of Summer Sessions, Room E 19-356 MIT, 
Cambridge, Mass. 02139. 

July 1: Applications due, Cintas Fellowship. Con- 
tact: Cintas Fellowship Program, Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 10017. 


Awards Programs 

June 20: Inquiries due, limited to postcards, Yama- 
giwa International Lighting-Fixture Competition. 
Contact: Yamagiwa Electric Co., Ltd., International 
Lighting Fixture Competition 1969, 1-1, 4 chome, 
Soto-Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

July 1: Submissions due, commercial/industrial inte- 
riors in seven categories. Contact: Contract '69, 
National Expositions Co., 14 W. 40th St, New 
York, N.Y. 10018. 


Tours 


June-Aug.: Special Travel programs departing from 
New York, for AIA members. Contact: Travel 
Wholesalers International, 1707 L St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 

July 11-Aug. 9: Art Tour of Mexico, with optional 
tours to Oaxaca or Acapulco, for academic credit. 
Contact: Dr. Gifford C. Loomer, Art Department, 
Western Illinois Universitv. Macomb. Ill. 61455. [M] 


San Antonio Convention Center, 
San Antonio, Texas. Phelps, Sim- 
mons and Associates, Architects 
and Engineers. Svend Bruun, Light- 
ing Consultant. 


Even, high-level illumination is achieved for this modern arena with three 
hundred twenty 500-watt quartz Rambusch Downlites® mounted on the overhead 
circular catwalk. Key factors in their selection: Extremely high efficiency, low aper- 
ture brightness, UL approval, and adjustable tilt. 

Rambusch designs and manufactures recessed andexposed downlights, wall washers, 
accent lights, and luminaires for churches and other interiors with medium to high 
bay ceilings. Address: Rambusch Lighting, 40 West 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011. 


RAMBUSCH LIGHTING 


Letters 


Barrier-Free Bouquets 


EDITOR: 


"Buildings for All to Use" was a 
stimulating analysis of the obliga- 
tion of the profession to the devel- 
opment of a barrier-free architec- 
tural environment. 

Mr. Hilleary's observation that 
adherence to design standards for 
the physically handicapped results 
in buildings more comfortably used 
by all logically refutes a common 
criticism that such standards are 
being legislated to satisfy a socio- 
logical minority. 

To analyze the problem in our 
own province, the Newfoundland 
Rehabilitation Council created an 
Architectural Barriers Committee, 
and as its chairman I would like 
to order two dozen reprints of the 
article with permission to use for 
promotional work. 

F. NOSEWORTHY, RAIC 
St. John's, Newfoundland, Canada 


EDITOR: 

For several years I have been 
collecting information on why 
conference centers should be bar- 
rier free and have been looking 
for pictures and background ma- 
terial. The leadoff article in March 
looks like a breakthrough. 

CHARLES L. SCHAFER 
Conference Consultants 
& Services 

Corte Madera, Calif. 


That ‘Dirty Term’ Again 


EDITOR: 

With due respect for David R. 
Dibner's point of view as indicated 
in his article in the March AIA 
JOURNAL, I submit that his 
friend's characterization of the ex- 
pression joint venture as a “dirty 
term" might more appropriately be 
applied to the substantive than to 
the adjective. 

In this era of long-range urban 
and other environmental planning 
and large-scale and complex build- 
ing projects, there can be little 
question about the need for team- 
work involving various kinds and 
degrees of association, or jointness, 
between members of the environ- 
mental design professions, and 
even beyond. Whether the diverse 
services rendered should be paid 
for under a single fee is merely a 
matter of how these arrangements 
can best serve the client's needs. 

But to employ joint venture in 


describing the said services or the 
agreement between professionals 
as to the basis on which those serv- 
ices will be offered is the result of 
an overgeneralized use of a term 
implying commercial enterprise, 
and thus tending to erode concepts 
of professionalism. As such it falls 
in a category with current argu- 
ments favoring price competition 
as a means of securing professional 
commissions and acceptance of the 
package deal principle. 

As defined by Webster, all cur- 
rent connotations of the word ven- 
ture include the notion of risk, 
hazard, danger, etc., whereas good 
professional services are directed 
at eliminating risks to the success 
of the construction undertaking, be 
it from the standpoint of economy, 
safety, function or esthetics. 

While nobody denies the need 
for a degree of business acumen in 
the successful conduct of a modern 
professional practice, material and 
other forms of progress in the 
United States have been well 
served, and will continue to be so, 
only as long as the design profes- 
sions are able to maintain the sep- 
arateness of their responsibility to 
their clients and to the communitv. 

C. L. MOLINEAUX 
Associate Member 
Washington- 

Metropolitan Chapter AIA 
Washington, D. C. 


Painting the Town 


EDITOR: 

In Neil Gallagher's interesting 
article in January entitled “The 
Next 100,000,000: Where Will They 
Live?" he noted that air pollution 
is credited with adding $150 mil- 
lion annuallv to the metropolitan 
area's paint bill. 

This is a very telling statement. 
I would like to know the source of 
the figure. 

In addition, I would like to say 
that the subject matter of this arti- 
cle is a very important ingredient 
in the architect's outlook. 

ALBERT MAYER, FAIA 
New York, N. Y. 


ED. NOTE: Mr. Mayer was sent a copy of 
New York City's paint bill. 


Architectural X-rays 


EDITOR: 

It's surprising the little we know 
about our fellow architects. The 
"crisp little X-ray" on Kenneth W. 
Brooks, FAIA [Feb.] was quite re- 
vealing. The in-depth planning 
services offered should serve as a 
challenge to the many firms and 


organizations, past and present, 
charged with the responsibility of 
replanning Spokane as wel as 
other cities throughout the land. 
JOHN W. McGOUGH, AIA 
Spokane, Wash. 


Putting Light on the Arts 


EDITOR: 

The following letter sent to CBS 
News may be of interest to your 
readers as an example of an archi- 
tectural response to an outstanding 
presentation: 

On your fine "Lamp unto My 
Feet" program, March 16, showing 
Clare Leighton, wood engraver, 
and her career expanded into 
stained glass window design and 
other fields, you have touched very 
lightly on a much-needed message 
which needs reinforcing. 

Many painters and sculptors 
working at the amateur, and espe- 
cially the professional, level reach 
a stage in their work where they 
are composing and designing, not 
merely copying, a "setup" or a 
reality. It is not denied that many 
painters are really picture hunters 
who find, by searching, the acci- 
dental composition. I have heard 
an artist call himself a "picture 
hunter." Despite these, there is a 
large segment of the graphic artists 
who really develop fine design and 
compositional skill and insight. 

One would think that there 
would be a great supply of talents 
available to the crafts and trades 
to produce a finer product in 
stained glass, mosaics, ornamental 
metal, sculptured structural forms, 
wood crafts and others required in 
our building arts. This is not the 
case, and the reason is seldom at- 
tacked and the gulf seldom bridged 
as did Clare Leighton. The cause, 
as I have found when I tried to en- 
list the services of the artist to a 
project, is hard to define, but, 
simply put, it is a childish mess. 

There comes a time in the growth 
of a child when holding the ball to 
himself is transcended by the job 
of passing it back and forth to 
another. Most painters and sculp- 
tors whom I have known have 
never passed this barrier in their 
growth. They find it impossible to 
prepare something for other hands 
to touch. They must do it all. The 
entrance to crafts, machines and 
shops which become an extension 
of the artist is quite beyond them 
to accept. 

We architects find a need for 
artists in our orchestra of pro- 
ducers and assistant creators. 

FRANCIS R. WALTON, AIA 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


a J-M asbestos built-up roof 
that's 57 years old 
and still wearing strong. 


John M. Browning, president of Browning Mfg. Co., saw 
gray on one of the roofs of his Maysville, Ky., plant. Since 
it was 40 years old, he feared the worst. 

But the discoloration proved to be merely oxidation of 
the asphalt coating, which revealed the color of the asbes- 
tos fiber. The roof was recoated and now, 17 years later, 
it's still wearing strong. 

Customer satisfaction like this leads to repeat busi- 
ness. (Right now Browning Manufacturing is finishing 


Circle 281 on information card 


a large new plant addition. It's being topped off by J-M 
asbestos smooth surface built-up roofing.) 

But long roof-life is just part of the story. Johns- 
Manville asbestos smooth surface built-up roofing needs 
less bitumen than organic felts. Organic roofs require 
about 300 to 400 Ibs. per square of gravel or slag. Asbestos 
roofs need none. Results: big savings in time, labor, and 
money. And a much lighter roof. 

You can visually check a smooth-surface roof by just tak- 
ing a walk on it. Gravel surfaces require annoying, often 
expensive trouble-spotting to uncover leaks or defects. 

Figuring cost-per-year, a J-M asbestos smooth surface 
built-up roof is a smart way to lower "overhead" overhead. 

For details, write: Johns-Manville, Box 290-BI, New 
York, N. Y. 10016. Available in Canada and over- JMI 


seas. Cable: Johnmanvil. Johns-Manville 
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The ‘‘or’’ in 
“or equal’ 
usually ends 
up in... 


“inferior” 


Those two words — “or equal" — in 
your specifications section can lead to 
considerable disappointment in a fin- 
ished project. Particularly in vinyl wall- 
coverings. A moment of inattention, a 
persuasive salesman, a rash attempt to 
save a few dollars and you agree to a 
substitute for Vicrtex. Sometimes, the 
substitution is even made without your 
knowledge. 


There's only one way to guarantee that 
you get superior stain-resistant fin- 
ishes, attractive textures, unique pat- 
terns and lustrous colors of Vicrtex 
vinyl wallcoverings. By tight specs and 
double-checking along the way. 


| If you know enough 


about vinyl wallcoverings 
to specify VICRTEX, 
make sure you get Vicrtex. 


Write today for our 
helpful booklet: 

“A Practical Guide 

to Specification, 
Selection and Use of 
Vinyl Wallcoverings.” 


L E CARPENTER 


A DAYCO 
AND COMPANY COMPANY 


Empire State Building, New York 1 - (212) LO 4-0080 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO SPECIFICATION, 
SELECTION, 

USE AND CARE OF 
Wiorte= 
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As an aid in using the Information 
Service Card, the circle number is 
listed before each advertiser, ex- 
cept those not subscribing to the 
service. 
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We solved a big 
overhead problem 


at Franklin County 
Jr. High School. 
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Burkhalter-Hickerson & Associates, Architects, Nashville, Tennessee 
R. D. Herbert & Sons, Neogard Applicators, Nashville, Tennessee 


The roof. 

The taxpayers in Decherd, Tennessee wanted their school to be 
as modern and attractive as anything around. 

And that’s what they got. 

Due in large part to our Elasto-Gard roofing system. 

Elasto-Gard is a fluid applied, reinforced roofing system that 
we combine with Neogard rigid foamed urethane insulation. 

It allows architects to take advantage of the new plastics, high- 
tensile steels, aluminum, and glass in their designs. 

Without having to worry about the inflexibility of conventional 
roofing materials. 

But the beauty of Elasto-Gard is more than just esthetic. 

It also provides an insulation with an extremely low “K” factor, 
and a built-in vapor barrier. 

Elasto-Gard is also extremely lightweight, and has excellent 
fire retardant, weathering, elastic and aging qualities. 

Add them all up, and you begin to see why people call Franklin 
County Jr. High School the smartest school in Tennessee. 

THE NEOGARD CORPORATION asubsidiary of Jones-Blair Company 
P. O. Box 35288, Dallas, Texas 75235 
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STUART’S 


The Cinderella City Shopping 
Center near Denver, Colo., with 154 
stores and over 1,500,000 sq. ft. of 
shopping convenience, is actually 
five malls in one—each color-coded 
for finding one’s way easily. 
Dominant in the blue mall is a 
majestic fountain that shoots 30 

feet into the air. Architect: James 

H. Johnson & Associates, Denver. 
General Contractor: W. R. 
Grimshaw Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
Developer: Von Frellick Associates, 
Inc., Denver. Owner: Capitol 
Alliance Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Flooring Contractor: Denver Building 
Supply Co. 


Versatility is the reason Architect/ 
Designer S. Corman Blumenthal, 
A.I.A., of Chicago used Armstrong 
Excelon® Vinyl-Asbestos Tile in the 
sales area of Stuart's, a national 


RICHMAN BROTHERS COMPANY MEN'S STORE 


women's wear chain. Excelon is 
handsome—as seen in Mr. 
Blumenthal's choice of the 
Presidential'" styling, accented by 
Excelon Feature Strips—budget-priced, 
easy to maintain, and durable. 


Flooring requirements for the 

Richman Brothers Company men's 
store were similar to those for Stuart's. 
Thus, Lewis Resnick, A.I.A., staff 
architect of Richman Brothers, also 
specified Armstrong Excelon Tile—only 
in the Imperial® Modern styling. Which 


floor should you choose? Sheet vinyl 
or vinyl-asbestos tile? It all depends 
on the function, style, and economics 
of your project. Because Armstrong 
offers so many different contract floors, 
you're always sure to find the right one. 


Yes, a floor can say "welcome" 

For Calandra's Card Shop, 
Architect/Designer Duane A. Hovorka, 
the chain's store planner, chose 
Armstrong Coronelle® Vinyl Corlon® in 
the Dungate Series. It has all the 
warmth of the inlaid brick and wood 
it's patterned after, adding elegance 
to the display of gifts. The bold pattern 
also serves another purpose: seams 
practically disappear in it 


To reflect the personality of McDonald's 
Fashion Center, Architect/Designer 

W. R. Kalsched & Associates of 

San Jose, Calif., created a custom 


The floor plan of a shopping 


nager wena 


floor design of Armstrong Norager " 
Vinyl Corlon. The sparkling, deep- 
glow red and mushroom colors 
bring the whole store to life. 
Practical, too. Norager's pebbly 
pattern helps hide scuff marks 

left by browsers and buyers. 


The stores along the malls of 
Cinderella City present a new 
concept in shopping. But they illustrate 
an old truth: a flooring decision 
requires individual thinking. For your 
next project, talk the floor over with 
your Armstrong representative. You 
tell him your specific needs. He'll give 
you an objective recommendation. 
That's because only Armstrong has 
the complete selection of resilient 
flooring materials to meet your design 
requirements. Call him. Or write 
Armstrong, 1605 Sage St., 

Lancaster, Pa. 17604. 


FLOORS BY 
(Armstrong 


Four stores in a huge, new, enclosed shopping 


center mall called Cinderella City demonstrate that 
" 


there's an Armstrong floor to suit every design. 


Johnson solid 
state systems offer 
true proportional control 
for electric heat. 


A 


» 
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Now you can specify Johnson solid state electronic con- 
trollers for every type of electric heat application. All are 
designed for use with either pneumatic or electronic 
control systems. 


Our full line of solid state controllers covers the range of 
installations from the smallest space heaters to the larg- 
estcentral air handling units. Up to 300 amperes for each 
phase of polyphase loads to 480 volts. And they provide 
true proportional control. They continuously match heat 
output to the load, eliminating temperature variations. 
The result is uninterrupted comfort. They will not cause 
radio-television noise and electrical interference often 
created by other controllers which do not fire at zero 
phase angle. And, solid state controls virtually eliminate 
maintenance problems. 


E] 


Johnson solid state controllers make electric heat prac- 
tical for all types of applications in all types of buildings. 
Both master and slave units are available, for single- or 
three-phase operation. Write today for latest electric 
heat control bulletins. 


Johnson 


SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 53201 
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